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All persons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAR 
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necessarily for publication, but as a guaran 0. 

good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
waste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, and 
upon but one side. 

orrespondence from practical farmers, giving the 

—, of their ex nerionce. is solicited: Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
which Will be printed or not, as the writer may 





wish, * 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 
——OOOOOOO__ 
Fodder Crops in Summer. 


Incarrying on an extensive dairy business 

upon few acres it is absolutely necessary to 
adopt what is known as the soiling system. 
Turning cattle out to pasture is always 
wasteful of feed. Asno one can know what 
the weather of the future is to be it is im- 
possible to know exactly bow much stock 
to turn into a pasture in spring. If not 
enough is turned in feed is wasted, and if 
too many the animals will be sure to go 
hungry in case of a drought later in the sea- 
son. Feed is wasted by filth dropped upon 
itand by the tramping of animals. In a 
dry time the grass is injured by too cluse 
gnawing, and in a wet time by the tearing 
ofthe sod by the hoofs of heavy cattle. A 
pasture wil! keep in the best condition 
when it is fed with regard to its needs 
rather than the needs of the animals. One 
can do this where a partial system of soil- 
ing is adopted. In the New York Tribune, 
that well-known and practical New Eng- 
land dairy farmer, A.W. Cheever, describes 
his methods with summer crops and feed- 
ing: : 
After the soil and weather become warm 
enough for corn planting a liberal area 
should be put in at intervals of a week or 
so til the frst of July-or later, aceording. to. 
one’s latitude. Corn sown too late is lable 
to rust like oats and not amount to much. 
If one has a silo the corn should be planted 
at such time as it will make a full crop. I 
believe this should be planted thinly enough 
so that goud-sized ears will be formed, 
which can never be harvested and fitted for 
feeding so cheaply as to be cut right into 
the silo with the stalks and leaves. I once 
thought that we could no longer afford to 
raise corn in these Eastern States in com- 
petition with the West, but I have learned 
by experience to the contrary. It was one 
of the most profitable crops I could grow on 
land suited to it, even with no silo in which 
to store it. The amount of fodder is so 
much greater on some kinds of land than 
one can get in permanent grass fields. This 
is not saying anything against the hay crop 
for land to which it is adapted, for on such 
land hay is onejof the most easily grown 
and harvested crops one can grow. 

Hungarian grass or some of the other mil- 
lats shouldShave a place in the list of forage 
crops for the dairy farmer. Millet is a 
rapid-growing hot-weather plant, and may 
go on fields that may have been too wet in 
early spring for successful cultivation, or it 
can be sown on runout mowing land turned 
over nicely as soon as the early grass is 
taken off. Many mowing fields cut over late 
in June have been sown to millet and pro- 
duced two or three times the weight of mil- 
let that they did of grass. But to insurea 
good crop the land{must be well plowed and 
made fine’and mellow by the thorough cul- 
tivation with dise harrow, or by a suitable 
implement.”Good, fine, well-decomposed ma- 
nure, iffone fhas it, and also the time to 
haul and spread it, will insure a crop under 
favorable weather conditions, but if one is 
short of time, a few hundred pounds of good 
fertilizer will work equally well. 

\ll these crops, if cut in season while 
ten ier and rich in food material, will be 
eaten readily by cows in the stable where 
the should always be fed, but they are no 
better than the common grasses and clovers 
eit! the proper time. We are always 
to's to have bad weather while our crops 
a the right age for cutting, and in such 

‘is’s we must make the best of the situa- 





C 
ho cossible, Fodder a little too advanced 
I s'in milk will answer well for work- 
} inals, and perhaps may even be better 
I em than the more easily digested 
g! But the worst cured will always be 
W using for bedding, so it is far better 
ind plant with a liberal hand than 
e risk of coming out short. In some 
St > the weather is so dry in summer as 
e it difficult getting small seeds to 
g ite. In such cases it sometimes is 
n ity to follow plowing by the seed- 
‘ore the moist soil turned up has had 

dry. Better sow narrow strips in 
iy than not’sow at all. 

ding green crops from day to day 


I ald eut enough at once to last as 
‘= <s it will Keep sweet. Cows often like 
Svc Codder better after being wilted. It is 


" ‘oo, to expect a rainy day when the 
Ovcer,will be unfit for feeding. In keep- 

~ 'ws at the stable continuously in sum- 
° isnecessary to have always plenty of 
ko! cured hay or other fodder on hand to 
_ 1 bad weather or oa Sunday if one 
“a8 Sit is more wrong for man to gather 
tor animals than it would be for them 
‘it themselves. Cows fed freely on 
; | Stuff will always take feedings of dry 

with a relish. Nor is there any danger 
‘' will materially diminish the milk 


bys ’, to one who has always depended on 
Pasture for his dairy herd, it may seem that 





all this raising of green fodder to be cut as 
wanted would require more extra work than 
one would ever get pay for. That, of course, 
will depend on conditions. Few of ua have 


| the best pasture feed in full supply, and if 


cows are allowed to fall away in yield in 
summer, they rarely get back again for 
another year. The fact is we cannot afford 


.| to keep animals that are not doing about all 


that is within their powers. I adopted the 
system from necessity, not having the past- 
ure, and 1 found my land growing richer 
and more productive from year to year. 
There were several dry knolls on the farm 
that were too thin for dry weather produc- 
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tion. Had the land all been as good as the 
best, or as good as I see on many farms, the 
possibilities would have been more than one 


land used for peas, or select a new piece of 
strong, rather moist soil. Ifno plants have 
been raised, they can be bought of some 
market gardener. Henderson’s White 
Plume is good for home use or local market. 
Set plants three feet by six inches and keep 
the soil cultivated. 
WEEDS. 

The time for weeding, as well as for 
hoeing, is a little while before it seems to 
be needed. A row of young beets that 
seem pretty clean at first glance will be 
found to contain a vast number of weeds, 
large and small, that would give trouble if 
left a week or two. Besides the extra work 
of killing large weeds, the damage caused 
by their growth and removal is important. 





Keep the wheel hoe busy among the onions. 





who expect @ hot, dry summer should try 
soy beans, as they stand drought better 
than does corn. They may be planted any 
time during the month, the earlier the 
better. Soy beans are rather hard to cure 
for hay, but make first-class green forage 
or ensilage. Pastures are likely to be short 
this fall, buta field of corn and soy beans 
will help the situation. 

There is still time to plant corn for fodder 
in the latitude of central New York and 
New England, if done fairly early in the 
month. Late-planted corn is grown with 
least labor, as the land starts clean, and the 
crop will grow so fast these warm nights 
that the weeds have small chance. Cucum- 
bers are a very profitable late crop where 
there is an assured market for the product. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 
Eggs are less fertile now than earlier in 
the season, and smaller hatches and less 
vigorous cnickens are the rule. Sitters will 
do best in a cellar in June and July, if free 
from rats and lice. Unless much care is 
taken the chances are that lice will be 
plenty. When the chicks hatch, the lice 
will leave the hen for the brood, and the 
farmer wonders *‘ why those late chickens 
die off so.’”? Summer chickens hardly pay 
as compared either with the spring or fall 
hatch. They will not begin to lay until the 
following spring, and the fall-hatched pul- 
lets will begin nearly as soon. The cockerels 
of the summer hatch will cost «considerable 
to mature and are ready for poultry at the 





time when prices are lowest. But if the 








SHORTHORN BULL, LAVENDER VISCOUNT. 


Winner of Grand Sweepstakes at Chicago International Stock Show. 





cow co the acre. 

Few farmers have ever found the limit 
to the possible production of an acre of 
land. By keeping good cows and produc- 
ing crops of high value I made my tillage 
land yield. an income, in favorable seasons, 
of $100 an acre. Outof this had to be paid 
the cost of labor, fertilizer and grain pur- 
chased; but it left a profit greater, I be- 
lieve, than would have been received from 
double the number of acres producing only 
half the yield per acre. I have no doubt 
that there are political conditions in this 
country that need changing, but not much in 
this direction can be accomplished by indi- 
vidual effort. But any and every person 
can improve his own condition by adopting 
improved methods of carrying on his busi- 
ness, especially if he is not doing now 
more than half as well as he might. 

Taking the farm lands of the country 
through they certainly are not doing half 
what they might do under better systems 
of culture. In a future paper I may tell 
something of what I have been doing ona 
stil] smaller area, a village garden reckoned 
not by acres but by square feet. 
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Farm Hints for June. 


Some of the gardens suffered badly by the 
last freeze, while in other sections not far 
away no great damage was done. If beans, 
corn and other tender plants were mostly 
killed,a quick replanting is the best way. 
Filling in a lot of vacant spaces is generally 
unsatisfactory. A fresh planting will start 
evenly and quickly and grow very fast at 
this season. 





SECOND CROPS. 


Early peas followed by tomatoes makes a 
paying combination in a garden. The to- 
matoes may be set from the fifth to twen 
tieth of June, before the peas are off, util- 
izing, wherever possible, the gaps in the 
rows to set the plants, and working in a 
handful of fertilizer. The Dwarf Champion 
is one of the best tomatoes for this method. 
The plan is more troublesome than to grow 
onecrop at a time, and is not particularly 
desirable where garden land is plenty. 

Gaps in the potato rows may be filled with 
cabbage plants, using a little extra phos- 
phate, and not forgetting to stir the soil a 
few times after potato cultivation is over. 
With moist soil and season almost every 
plant will make a good large bead. 


CELERY. 


Celery is, perhaps, the favorite second 
crop with Boston market gardeners. Noth- 
ing else that will bring so much money can 
be planted so late. Sometimes they plant 
early crops in wide rows and set the celery 
rows between. The early crop is done be- 
fore celery needs the room. Sometimes they 
clear off first crop and follow with celery, 
using an early or late variety, according to 
the time left for growing. 

Farnham, the New Haven gardener, sets 
out celery after the first of August, and gets 
a good crop if the season is favorable. Cold 
nights and frosts do not affect celery, and 
after earthing up the crop can be left out 
until there is danger of the ground freezing 





TRANSPLANTING. 
In transplanting during rather dry weather 
do the work toward night. Press the soil 
down firmly about the roots, but leave a 
saucer-shaped depression on the surface 
around ‘the plant to hold water, which 
should be applied at night freely enough to 
soak the soil four inches deep. ,One water- 
ing of this kind ought to beenough. Stir 
the surface soil soon after watering to pre- 
vent drying out. The last plants to be set 
out are the most tender ones, including pep- 
pers, transplanted lima beans, egg plants, 
sweet potato. Tomatoes are not quite so 
sensitive toa cold snap. If frost threatens, 
a small patch may be protected with old 
peach baskets upside down or by a covering 
of cloth or straw. 

EARLY AND LATE CROPS. 

Early crops are a special help to a farmer 
who peddles his produce. He can begin the 
season as soon as there is something to sell, 
thus getting the start of his rivals and hold- 
ing his trade. Most farmers begin the 
season with early peas and strawberries, 
but it is better to have cress, dandelions, 
rhubarb and asparagus, all paying crops 
and coming before peas. Anybody cen 
grow prime asparagus and rhubarb, with 
plenty of manure and clean cultivation, and 
the early crop of these specialties will sell 
very fast in towns and small cities. 

Beans and sweet corn are probably the 
two most popular vegetables in farm gar- 
dens, and there should be a full supply of 
them. Better put in two or three succes- 
sive plantings of these rather than to occupy 
the space with something that none of the 
consumers care much about. The old stand- 
ard, Potter’s Excelsior corn, and the Golden 
Wax, Pole Lima and Horticultural beans 
are still about equal to any of the new va- 
rieties. Sweet corn, planted in central New 
England as late as the middle of June, is 
likely to pull through, but that or almost 
any other late crop will not amount to much 
unless there is a good deal of manure in the 
soilto hurry it along. If no more manure 
is to be ased, about the only garden crop 
worth planting will be turnips. 

PLENTY OF FORAGE. 

At all events the lands should not be left 
to grow weeds. Scratch in some clover seed 
after a good rain and plow it under in 
spring. This plan will do wonders for the 
soil. Rye and turnips are a late-sown com- 
bination that is gaining in popularity on 
dairy farms. The large turnips are pulled 
in fall, while the rye comes handy in spring. 
Oats followed by turnips and rye, or by 
turnips and barley, give what may be con- 
sidered three crops from the same land. 

SOY BEANS. 


After the: first week of the month, when 
a little late for corn, there is still time to 
plant soy beans, which grow very fast in 
the hot season. They have been tested suc- 
cessfully for many years in Massachusette, 
but were hardly noticed by New England 
farmers until some of the speskers and 
writers from the West began to advertise 
the merits uf the crop. On the whole, there 
is no fodder crop quite equal to corn, every- 
thing taken into account, but soy beans may 





solid. Ona farm a good plan is to clear off 


Squashes, pumpkins and melons should all 
be planted early in the month. Field beans 
may go in almost any time during the 
month. A little phosphate in the row will 
help them greatly. 
POTATOES. 

These come up slowly and some of them 
have been frosted, thus forcing a new set of 
sprouts. All this delay will give the weeds 
a long start unless the field has been fre- 
quently worked with harrow and cultivator. 
A harrow with three-inch teeth can be 
run over potato plants just showing above 
ground without pulling them up. It will 
destroy weeds and stir the soil better than a 
brush or smoothing harrow, and is next to 
a horse weeder. As soon as the horse can 
be guided between the rows, a long-toothed 
cultivator should be used frequently. But 
later, when the roots have grown into the 
rows, a fine-toothed cultivator is better. 
Potato bugs so far have not been very 
plenty this year. It is best to go over the 
field early in the season with the poison in 
order to kill the early hatch. Surprising 
injury is caused by a few days neglect 
during the busy season. The youngsters 
are hardly noticed when first out, but they 
grow like weeds for the first twoor three 
days, and their appetites are enormous. 
The poison will stay on for some time in 
dry weather, and a dose of it should be 
ready for the early bugs. 

THE JUNE HAY FIELD. 
Last year the early bird in the hay field 
made most of the good hay. June was a 
fairly good hay month. The writer had his 
crop all under cover before July 1, and 
nothing was wet except one lot of clover, 
and that rot to injure it. The hay was 
mostly sold at top prices to stable keepers, 
and cheaper hay and fodder was bought for 
the cows. Some years, however, more of the 
wet weather comes in June. Early hay is 
better in quality, and early cutting helps 
the second crop. Extra help is more easily 
hired in June than in July, and after hay- 
ing the farmer can set his machines profit- 
ably at work for his slower neighbors. 
Early cut hay, especially clover, is very 
juicy and dries rather slowly. The chances 
ere it will get wet if left spread long. So 
after the first day clover should be raked 
into windrows and cured in that shape a 
couple of days. Better put the clover in the 
barn a little green rather than let it get 
wet; for every particle of rain or dew must 
be dried out. Rather green clover will keep 
pretty well in a good barn, but wet clover or 
wet hay of any kind will not keep. The 
hay-making machinery should be looked 
over and made ready for starting promptly 
when wanted. If put away last fall sharp 
and fit and oiled, there will be small delay 
now. The mower knives will need touch- 
ing up alittle, to take away what little rust 
may have grown. The hayfork and carrier 
isa piece of machinery not enough appre- 
ciated in the East. It costs buta few dol- 
lars and saves the hardest work of the hay 
season. Even on a one-man farm it is worth 
while, as a man can easily do the work, 
with a boy or girl to lead the horse. In- 
stead of a fork some prefer hay slings. 
Eitiier will save human wear and tear in 
hay time. 


summer chickens are wanted for breeding 
stock they will be fairly suitable for that 
purpose, and the cull males will make good 
capons. The early hatched chickens are 
pow about ready for market, and should 
be sold before the price begins to drop 
rapidly. The younger an early chicken is 
sold the more profit and less trouble. Every- 
thing considered, it makes little difference 
whether broilers are shipped alive or dressed 
from nearby points. Fowls pay fully as 
well shipped alive during the warm season. 
Some growers ship off the old hens as fast 
as they become broody, but if there is room 
and range for them it will pay better to 
break them up and keep them Jaying till 
cold weather. Now and then a hen is found 
that tries to set every week or so all sum- 
mer, and these should be weeded out. Noth- 
ing like milk for all kinds of poultry in 
summer. 
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The Useful Shorthorns. 


Few animals are more showy and impres- 
sive in the exhibition ring than a typical, 
well-bred Shorthorn bull. His bold, high 
front, virile head and shoulders, combined 
with easy, elegant, almost gay carriage, at- 
tractand hold the attention. 

One of the handsomest {Shorthorns ever 
bred is Lavender Viscount 124755, son of 
Baron Lavender, and winner of Sweep- 
stakes prizes at the Kansas City and Chicago 
Stock Shows. The illustration, reproduced 
by cunsent of F. D. Coburn of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, shows Lavender 
Viscount’s splendid development, style and 
finish. Notethe level lines from neck to 
back, down the quarter and along the lower 
side; also short, full-meated legs; the head 
is handsome, short, clear cut, with wavy 
hair about the short, heavy horns; the neck 
is full and crest well developed. 

While the Shorthorn is best known as a 
beef breed in this country, it also possesses 
wonderful milking qualities, which have 
been fully developed in some strains of the 
breed. Heavy-milking Shorthorn cows are 
to be found in every State, and some of the 
best so-called native cows have a strong 
dash of Shorthorn blood. At the Colum- 
bian Exposition, the Shorthorn herd stood 
next to the Jerseys and Guernseys in the 
cheese and butter tests. John Armstrong of 
Kingsbury County, S. D.,reports that in 1898 
his sixteen grade Shorthorn cows averaged 
six thousand pounds of milk, from which 
was made an average of 301 pounds five 
ounces of butter. Counting stock sold and 
pork produced on skimmilk, net income per 
cow was $62.50. For 1899 the same number of 
cows produced 101,477 pounds of milk, which 
yielded 5077 pounds of butter, an average of 
6342 pounds of milk and 317 pounds five 
ounces of butter per cow. He figures that 
these cows made him during the twelve 
months $76.47 net. 

C. M. Clark of Walworth County, Wis., 
reports that during the month of December, 
1898, bis thirteen Shorthorn cows and eight 
two and three-year-old heifers produced 
14,218 pounds of milk, making an average of 
334 pounds of butter per head for the 
month, which, for a winter production, in- 
dicates profitable dairy capacity. The best 
of the bull calves raised by such cows are 











prove next in value for the North. Those 


sold at good prices for breeding purposes. 

The poorer ones are steered, and Mr. Clark 

reports that his last lot of bullocks averaged 

1200 pounds at about twenty-four months 

old, and are worth six cents per pound. 
Making Dairy Butter. 

It is essential, in the first place, that milk 
and cream should be kept in surroundings 
of absolute cleanliness; both are very 
sensitive materials, and if exposed to bad 
odors will quickly assume an unpleasant 
flavor. In the manufacture of butter the 
three most important stages are the cream- 
ing of the milk, the churning of the cream 
and the removal of the buttermilk from the 
butter. 

The cream is obtained either by gravity 
methods—shallow and deep setting—or by 
mechanical means. There are several 
methods of natural or gravity creaming, but 
that which is the most common in smal} 
farm dairies is the familiar shallow pan, and 
the best results by this system are obtained 
when the surrounding temperature is main- 
tained at or below 50°. Every year the 
Gream separator tends further to displace 
the natural methods of creaming. 

An important point to bear in mind 
is to cool the cream down as soon as 
possible after it leaves the separator to 
about 55°. It is, of course, possible to 
make butter from the cream as soon as it. 
is obtained, either by the separator or by 
other means; but in this case it will have 
little, if any, flavor, and will be insipid to 
the taste. Finely flavored butter is obtained 
by allowing the cream to ferment for 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours in the sum- 
mer and forty-eight hours in winter, at a 
constant temperature of 60° in summer and 
66° in winter. During this fermentation 
process, the cream becomes acid, or, as is 
generally stated, ripens. This ripening has 
a most important influence on the quality 
of the butter, for it is during this process 
that the volatile acids, to which the flavor 
of butter is due, are released. If ripening 
is not sufficiently advanced, the butter 
will lack the desired flavor, and if, on the 
other hand, the ripening 1s overdone, the 
flavor .wi]l be too pronounced, or even ran- 
cid. As it is difficult to know by taste or 
smell the degree of acidity of the cream, a 
simple method of testing this should be pro- 
vided in every dairy, for if a uniform qual- 





“pity of butter is to be produced it is neces- 


sary that the cream should always bein the 
same condition as to ripeness. In certain 
dairies in which cream naturally ripens un- 
satisfactorily, it is usual to pasteurize or 
sterilize the cream, then raise it to ripening 
temperature, and add to it a small quantity 
of cream or buttermilk obtained from a 
dairy in which ripening occurs satisfacto- 
rily, or it may be inoculated with a pre- 
pared ferment. 

in the cream the fat globules remain 
quite separate from each other, and the ob- 
ject of churning is to cause them to unite by 
concussion. The process of churning 
usually lasts from thirty to forty-five min- 
utes. In the matter of speed of revolution, 

the same speed will not suit all charns; the 
rate of working a barrel churn, for instance, 
is not the same as that required in the case 
of an end-over-end. It is important to get 
the right speed, for too slow or too quick 

working both lengthen the time of churn- 
ing. If the temperature is too low, the rate 
of turning should be faster than usual, and 
slower if the temperature is too high; but 
care ought to be taken that the cream is at 
the right temperature at the moment of 
placing in the churn. A churn ought never 
to be more than half-filled with cream; in 
fact, the best work is done when the cream 
occupies only about one-third of the churn. 
Churning should cease when the butter 
granules are about the size of grains of 
barley. Sometimes it is recommended that 
the operation of churning should be re- 
garded as complete when the butter grains 
are about the size of turnip seed or small 
shot, but in practice this size is too small, 
and there is risk in losing some of the 
butter. Atthe same time care should be 
taken not to get the granules too large, and 
especially to avoid the formation of lumps, 
as the proper removal of the but‘ermilk will 
then be impossible. As the keeping quali- 
ties of the butter depend mainly upon the 
entire removal of the buttermilk, it will be 
seen that this is a most important point. 

In order to remove this buttermilk, we 
first drain off as much as possible, then 
wash the butter several times with fresh 
cold water, until the latter runs off undis- 
colored. The bntter grains are then re- 
moved by means of a sieve on to the worker, 
and in using this implement care should be 
taken not to do too much with it. Fre- 
quently I have seen excellent butter quite 
spoiled by too vigorous and too prolonged 
use of the worker, a pasty mass of grease 
being the result. If the washing in the 
churn has been properly done, very few 
turns with the worker will be necessary. 

C. G. F, 
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Song Birds Killed for Food. 


The Agricultural Department gives no- 
tice of the curious result of the settlement 
of the Italians in the Gulf States, especially 
in Louisiana and Mississippi, where the 
Latin race is slowly taking the place of the 
colored people. The robin and bluebird go 
from New England to the Gulf States fora 
winter resort. The negroes have had a su- 
perstition which has protected these birds 
against the rifle, but the Latin race. has 
no such superstition, and the Agricultural 
Department: says that the birds are grad- 
ually being exterminated. Thousands upon 
thousands are killed for food by the Ital- 
ians in the South. If from year to year 
you see fewer robins and bluebirds in 
f New England you may know tlie reason. 
The cause is not that women wear plumage 
on their hats, but that the new race that is 
invading the South sacrifices our favorite 








birds for food. 
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Butter Firm, Cheese Lower. 

Supplies of butter in the Boston market 
have been liberal for some weeks past, al- 
though less than for the corresponding 
period of last year. Quality is generally 
good, and the active demand readily takes 
up supplies at full quotations. The tone of 
the market is firm, showing fractional ad- 
vances in some lines, and a continuance of 
the dry weather is likely to cause rising 
prices. 

Best creamery readily brings 22} cents 
either in tubs or assorted sizes. Firsts sell 
about at one-half cent below extras, and 
seconds bring 18 or 20 cents. Dairy butter 
is somewhat irregular in quality, and most 
of it ranges below top quotation, which is 
214 cents. Imitation and factory butter is 
rather scarce, apparently because the ma- 
terial from which these grades are made is 
in light supply. 

The supply at New York is moderate and 
tends tu decrease of late. Both the dry 
weather and the Western floods tend to lessen 
shipments. Prices hold firm, with slight 
advancing tendency. Sales of high-scoring 
creamery, Wednesday and Thursday, were 
mostly at 224 cents. Firsts were in demand 
at 214 cents. Considerable high-grade 
creamery is going into storage. Holders 
feel confident and are unwilling to part with 
choice lots for anything less than full quota- 
tions, believing that prices may advance 
further. State dairy butter of fine quality 
is also held firmly for full rates. Western 
packing stock, used largely for factory 
butters, tends tu advance. 

Unsalted butter made from fresh cream is 
becoming rapidly popular in this country. 
Those persons who have been to Europe 
usually return with a liking for this form 
of butter which is the kind used every- 
where abroad in good hotels. It contains a 
great deal of water and buttermilk and must 
be churned fresh every two or three days, 
for which reason it should prove a very 
profitable specialty for creameries ana 
dairies near the consuming markets. Its 
popularity will increase the total market for 
butter, since on account of its delicious 
creamy flavor, it is used more freely than 
common butter. 

Many restaurants keep iton hand. Known 
variously as fresh, sweet or French butter, 
it has become a regular feature of New 
York gastronomic life. 

Yet it was only a few years ago that un- 
salted butter was almost unknown here. A 
few dairies manufactured it for certain 
patrons. Some of the French shops kept it 
for their customers, but it was manufactured 
in quantities only for the French restau- 
rants. “They made it popular in New 
York,” said a New York dealer recently, 
“‘but even that took some years. One of the 
most famous—in fact the most famous— 
restaurant that New York ever had, always 
used unsalted butter. But that did not 
tend to increase its popularity to any notice- 
able extent.” 

‘Lhe taste for unsalted, fresh cream butter 
is readily acquired. Here is an opening for 
a little co-operative missionary work by the 
creamery men. Advertising and personal 
canvas would quickly develop a trade, and a 
business in this dairy specialty would have 
nothing to fear from distant competition. 

Cheese has declined somewhat, with 
prices still in buyers’ favor in Boston 
and New York. Considering the serious 
drought and the firm tone of the butter 
market, many dealers believe that new 
cheese is now fully as low as the situation 
warrants. It is believed that even if rain 
comes soon the flow of milk will be shorter 
than usual this season. Low-priced cheese 
and high-priced butter will tend to decrease 
the output of cheese. Receipts of cheese 
at New York Wednesday were 11,408 boxes, 
of which about one-fifth was for export. 
Supplies are rather in excess of the demand 
at present, and the market is weak. Some 
of the lots are poor quality and unable to 
command tull quotations. Export demand 
is- fairly good at 104 cents or a fraction 
higher for colored. Skims are in demand, 
and, being already very low in prices, have 
not declined recently. 

Receipts at New York for the week 37,000 
packages butter, 28,600 packages cheese, 
81,350 cases eggs, compared with receipts 
for same week last year of 50,840 packages 
butter, 26,855 packages cheese and 87,353 
cases eggs. 

Receipts at Boston for the week 29,990 
tubs, 27,085 boxes or 1,514,417 pounds of 
butter, 3471 boxes cheese and 32,196 cases of 
eggs, compared with receipts for same week 
last year of 36,112 tubs,27, 215 boxes, or 1,756,- 
800 pounds of butter, 2493 boxes cheese. Re- 
<eipts at Boston for the month of May, 102,- 
464 tubs and 114,460 boxes, or 5,262,970 
pounds of butter, 13,600 boxes cheese, be- 
sides 4109 boxes cheese for export, and 139,- 
510 cases of eggs, compared with receipts 
for May of last year of 124,115 tubs and 103,- 
-434 boxes, or 6,076,686 pounds butter, 8083 
boxes cheese, besides 2649 boxes cheese for 
export, and 160,533 cases of eggs. 
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Provision Trade Firm. 


Prices of provisions are fully maintained, 
beef tending to advance a little on best 
grades. Light arrivals are the cause. ‘Total 
for the week were 168 cars for Boston and 
ninety-three ears for export, a total of 261 
cars ; preceding week, 156 cars for Boston 
and 189 cars for export, a total of 345 cars; 
same week a year ago, 127 cars for Boston 
and sixty-eight cars for export, a total of 195 
cars. 

Hogs have also been in rather light 
supply, and the prices have tended to ad- 
vance, although changes are slight. The 
kill of hogs by Boston packers has been 
somewhat smaller the past week. The 
total for the week was about 20,500; pre- 
ceding week, twenty-three thousand; same 
week a year ago, 26,200. For export the de- 
mand was much larger, the total value by 
Boston packers having been about $120,000; 
preceding week, $70,000; same week a year 
ago, $117,000. 

The total marketing of hogs has not quite 
equaled the preceding week, but has con- 
siderably exceeded the corresponding period 
last year, according to the Cincinnati Priee 
Current. Total Western packing, 475,000, 
compared with 485,000 the preceding week, 
and 420,000 two weeksago. For correspond 
ing time last year the number was 415,000, 
and two years ago 555,000. From March 1 
the total is 4,565,000, against 4,665,000 a year 
ago—a decrease of 100,000. The current 
offerings are of good quality. Prices are 
again decidedly redu2ed, and at the close 
the average of prominent markets is about 
$5.90 per 100 pounds, compared with $6.30a 
week ago, $6.50 two weeks ago, $6.90 a year 
ago, and $5.70 two years ago. 

Fall and spring lambs hold about steady, 
with demand fair. Mutton and yearlings 
not sought for except at slight concessions of 
price. Fancy veals are a shade higher, 
other grades steady. Trade in the higher 
grades of provisions, also in vegetables, 
tends to slacken at the approach of warm 
weather for natural reasons, and also be- 
cause many city families are then living in 
he country. 








Hay end Straw Firm. 


The Boston market shows a decided ad- 
vance during the week in prices ,of pearly 
all grades of hay and straw. No. 1 grades 
now bring $20 or $21. Fancy lots are not 
plenty enough to be regularly quoted, but 
they sell even higher. Clover mixed brings 
$13 to $14.50, and even swale hay is worth 
$9 or $10. Prime rye straw sells at $19 to 
$21, choice grades being scarce. The ad- 
vance is taken as a kind of discount of the 
effect of the present drought. Shipments 
are ample for the moderate demand now 
prevailing. Receipts for the past week 
were 368 cars of hay, fifty-five cars of which 
were billed for export, and ten cars of 
straw. Corresponding week last year the 
receipts were 428 cars of hay, 241 cars of 
which were billed for export, and sixteen 
cars of straw. : 

The New York market holds steady, with 
receipts rather libe.al, but prices fully 
maintained. Some recent arrivals include 
considerable choice hay. Receipts for the 
week about nine thousand tons, against 
something over ten thousand tons the same 
week last year. The export trade continues 
fairly active, one lot billed from Canada 
amounting to over three thousand bales. 

One of the highest priced murkets is 
Providence, R. I., where choice large bales 
are quoted at $23 per ton and No. 3 to No. 1 
at $15to $21. The light soils of southeastern 
New England are feeling the drought with 
especial severity. Western cities report 
firm or advancing markets and light re- 
ceipts. At Montreal prices are a shade 
higher. Receipts at Southern markets are 
mostly about equal to the demand, which is 
not heavy at this season. 

Grass has been greatly improved in the 
Ohio valley and lake region and continues in 
promising condition in {the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys, but in the Middle Atlantic 
States and New England a short crop is 
promised. 

Top prices, as quoted by the Hay Trade 
Journal, are as follows: Boston $20, New 
York $23, Jersey City $22, Philadelphia 
$21.50, Buffalo $16.50, Pittsburg $19, Kan- 
sas City $13, Duluth $14.50, Minneapolis 
$15.50, Baltimore $20, Chicago $15.50, Rich- 
mond $19.50, Cincinnati $18.50, Washington 
$19, Montreal $11, St. Louis $16, Provi- 
dence $23, Cleveland $17, New Orleans $19. 
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The Fighting Boy. 


It is not often that one comes upon a more 
helpful symposium than that printed in the 
May number of the Lend-A-Hand Record, 
under the caption given above. The paper 
was suggested, we learn, by an article con- 
tributed to the Congregationalist of a few 
months ago by William Byron Forbush of 
Charlestown, a minister who enjoys a well- 
earned reputation as a successful worker 
with boys. In this paper, however, Mr. 
Forbush made several statements with 
which people of the highest ethical stand- 
ards must take issue. For he warmly de- 
fended the fighting instinct in boys. Among 
other things he said, too: ‘* Fighting has a 
strangely social effect. The reason girls 
are not such true friends as boys is because 
they wiil not fight, but only sputter. A fight, 
like an electric storm, clears the air. Boys’ 
gangs have a finer fellowship than groups 
of girls, because they keep the air clear.”’ 
Mr. Forbush defends his championship of 
the fighting boy by several striking illustra- 
tions, but the contributors to the symposium 
under consideration feel one and all—as do 
we—that his points, forall this, are not well 
taken. 

Mr. Arthur D. Call, superintendent of 
schools in the model little town of Ansonia 
very well says that he believes boys do not 
readily get over the hate generated out ofa 
fistic encounter, and that friendship which 
grows out of a fight is usually of a master- 
and-slave sort, unwholesome, as it is unnat- 
ural. ‘‘ Dr. Forbush’s statement that a fight 
clears the atmosphere is a subtle morsel of 
psychology quite beyond me,’’ he contin- 
ues. ‘*The fights in which I participated 
when a boy rather loaded the air with much 
darkness. . . Again, my instincts for- 
bid me to think that boys are better friends 
than girls. Do not college girls retain their 
friendship longer than college boys? 
Further, while some fighting may lead to 
some kinds of self-control, for the most part, 
I believe, it leads to an absence of that im- 
portant quality.”’ 

Perhaps the best words on the subject 
come, however, from the associate-editor 
of the magazine which prints the sym- 
posium,—William M. F. Round, who is the 
latest notable addition to Boston’s literary 
workers. ‘‘It has been my fortune,’”’ writes 
Mr. Round, “to have had the training of 
many boys, and [ have always felt that there 
was a place for the fighting boy, but that 
everything depended upon the motive be- 
neath the fighting. That kind of fighting 
that makes the fingers tingle atthe thought 
of wrong done or injury iinflicted is allow- 
able enough. To my boys I have said, 
‘There are three things for which you need 
not stay your fists. You may fight in the 
defence of women and children; you may 
fight if any slight or injury or harm is offered 
to either.’ I have taken the boys out on 
the campus and pointed them to the Stars 
and Stripes that floated over our heads, and 
and I have said that if any man be base 
enough to rise up and insult that and 
the thing for which it stands . . . fight 
until you drop. And to this I would add 
that boys may resent promptly and with 
blows, if need be, any attack, real or implied, 
upon their own personal purity and virtue. 
I have seen that the boys who understood 
this best were not the boys who, with scorn- 
ful lip, conscious of their physical power, 
went around with an imaginary chip upon 
their shoulder ready to fight and lick any 
fellow that came in their way, and who 
fought for the lust of conquest and the lust 
of blood, and were never so happy as when 
they inflicted pain upon those who were 
physically their inferiors.”’ 

Very much to the point, these words! 
And very necessary, in our opinion, is the 
airing of such a subject as the Fighting 
Boy. Too many people have a fashion of 
glorifying the stalwart form and ready fists 
of the bully, forgetting that, of the boy as of 
the man, it is true that the highest type is 
that which “suffers Jong and is kind.” 
Self-control is always better than self-asser 
tion. Moreover, life’s unavoidable contests 
are all-sufficient to develop strength and 
manliness. ‘* There is no need \of visage- 
mauling.”’ 
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Nothing Sure. 


Ex-Governor Long’s prayer is a good 
deal like the Biblical one, which: asks for 
‘neither poverty nor riches,’’ and it shows 
that Mr. Long made no effort to become 
wealthy while he held the office of Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in which there was, appar- 
ently, plenty of opportunity to make profit- 
able deals. A less scrupulous man might 
have added to his worldly stores without 
overstepping the bounds of what is gener- 
ally considered conventional honesty. Like 
the late *“‘ Jim’’ Fiske, when he consulted 
the late Judge Brady on a legal point, an- 
other official might not have cared a copper 








BUILDINGS ON MISS CUTLER’S FARM. 
See descriptive article. 





about the actual morality of a proceeding. 
so long as he kepo wituiu the tetera ul ie 
law. 
But this matter of being rich or only mod- 
erately well off is a perplexing one. Must 
men who are not fond of ostentation and 
sensational display would, no doubt, prefer 
to occupy a safe middle ground between 
penury and plutocracy, if that were pos- 
sible, but, unfortunately, a man _ nevef 
knows whether he can retain his moderate 
gains so that they may provide comfortably 
for him in old age. Therefore, he is 
always striving to get a little more, in order 
to avoid the possibility of losing all in some 
financial disaster or in the rapid deprecia- 
tion of values. 

Some people purchase annuities as pro- 
tections from poverty when the time of 
activg labor for them shall cease, and this 
is a favorite refuge from a possible loss of 
property in England, but annuity compa- 
nies do blow up sometimes,'as John Mildmay 
might remark, and there is no safe harbor 
from want but the old man’s home, where 
many an honest fellow has gone before now 
without losing the esteem of his acquaint- 
ances. After all, there is a great deal of 
depressing wisdom inthe aphorism about 
death and taxation. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The Department of Agriculture is making 
some fuither investigations regarding the 
growing of willow rods in the United 
States, and expects to publish a second 
balletin on the subject. Mr. George B. 
Sudworth, chief of the division of forest 
investigation, tells me that the Forestry 
Bureau has begun a series df experiments 
in the cultivation of various kinds of com- 
mercial osiers or willows to determine the 
best methods, particularly for the produc- 
tion of the finer grades of rods which are at 
present largely imported from foreign 
countries. I have been endeavoring for 
some time to get the names of dealers in 
willow rods, to whom farmers could write 
who desire to go into willow growing along 
their hranches or streams and creeks or 
ponds and low moist places. I have just 
received the following from Mr. Sudworth, 
who says he understands they are large 
purchasers of peeled and unpeeled willows. 
Manufacturers of osier willow ware: New 
York: Sperling Bros., 354 Third avenue, 
Charles Zinn & Co., 136 Grand street, P. 
Mahoney, 143 Eighth street. Cincinnati: F. 
C. Ulrich, 11 East Canal street. Chicago: M. 
J. Tillman, 81 Illinois street. Baltimore: 
James F. Lacy, 709 Harford avenue. St. 
Louis: William Huke & Co., 1007 S. F. 
street. Boston: Theise & Son, Chelsea, on 
Second street. 

While the willow grows naturally in moist 
places, its various species accommodate 
hemselves as no other plant does, to almost 
every soil andevery climate. There are a 
number of species used for willow ware. 
These can be grown on quite a variety of 
soil, from rich irrigated to poor dry land. 
In dry soil the shoots’ will be slower of 
growth and smaller, but they will be tougher 
and more durable. Good drainage is always 
essential. Osier culture should be encour- 
aged to occupy such lands as are not suita- 
ble for anything else, of which there is 
much, and some probably on the majority of 
farms. 

The announcement that by the first of 
July there will be over $15,000,000 in the 
Treasury available for the construction of 
national irrigation works means that the 
next few years will see, perhaps, a million 
and a half acres reclaimed from the desert 
and made extremely fertile. Public lands 
thus furnished with water will be subject to 
free entry under the homestead law, the 
settler, however, paying back to the Gov- 
ernment the pro-rated cost of the construc- 
tion of the irrigation works, which will 
probably be in the neighborhood of $10 an 
acre. He will have ten years in which to 
make this payment, and must in the mean- 
time live upon and cultivate his land. The 
provisions of the laware to be rigidly en- 
forced. 

It is found, however, that while the pro- 
visions of the irrigation law amply protect 
the settler against the speculator, the old 
land laws do not, and that under the desert 
land act and the commutation clause of the 
homestead act, tremendous areas in the 
West are being constantly acquired in one 
way and another by speculators or large 
stock interests. Wherever the Government 
engineers have started surveying for pro- 
posed irrigation works they find the enter- 
prising speculator has already filed, through 
friends or dummies, upon the most desir- 
able of the public lands, in the very antici- 
pation that they will be made valuable by 
Government works. President Roosevelt 
has drawn attention to the perversion of 
these laws, and in his last message to Con- 
gress indicated that they should be re 
pealed if our remaining public lands are to 
be settled by the actual tillers of the soil, 
and not be used as a means of enriching the 
few at the expense of the many. 

Our amiable Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. James Wilson, now 1n the far West 
with President Roosevelt, is scheduled to 
attend the Iowa Republican convention. 
From that gathering he is going to Sioux 
Falls to address the farmers of South 
Dakota. The Minneapolis Tribune suggests 
that, being fresh from such a gathering of 
politicians, Mr. Wilson “‘ will doubtless be 
chock full of new ideas on farming.” 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat, always 
famed for accuracy and veracity, states pleas- 
antly that the rain has been falling in Kansas 
and Nebraska at a rate of an inch a day, 
and that the wind of sufficient velocity to 
blow the cultivators through the ground 
without theaid of any other motive power. 

Large demands have been made during 
the year upon the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try for black-leg vaccine. This preventive 
treatment should be given when the calf is 
comparatively young, as it is young animals 








which are mostly attacked by the bacillus. 


The vaccine is distributed by the bureau 
without cost to farmers who desire to trear 
their animals against this disease. The 


| perventage of loss whea so vaccinated is 


very slight. 

The average American farm hand, in 
common with the members of other Ameri- 
can employees, lives better and does better 
than his contemporaries in any other 
country in the world. Some figures pre- 
sented by our consul-general to Sweden 
show a marked contrast of conditions. The 
average yearly wage of a farm hand in that 
kingdom is shown to be $54.67, or less than 
$5a month, and that of a woman servant, 
$28.14a year. This is higher than any av- 
erage which has ever before beew paid, and 
is pointed toasa sign of the improvement 
of the condition of labor. These figures are 
the average, but it is stated that as high as 
$73.70 has been paid for a year’s work in the 
northern Provinces. Other figures pre- 
sented, however, do not show a condition 
of extravagant living on the part of hired 
hands. At the wages above quoted, board 
and lodging are of course provided, but the 
average cost for food and lodging is stated 
to be, for men $67 per year and for women 
about $40 per year, or an average of about $2 
a week for board and lodging for two 
people. 

The highest wages paid for farm laborers 
are during the summer season for day 
labor (without board) and amount to fifty- 
five cents a day. In winter day labor is 
paid thirty-eight cents a day. 

It is hard work to cultivate the potato too 
often, and a fine start is given to early 
growth of either the early or late ‘potato by 
cultivating it about the time it is sprouting 
—possibly twice before it comes up. A 
harrow or a plank drag is the proper tool for 
this work. Guy E. MITCHELL. 


Hay Stacking by Machinery. 


In the Northwestern States where forage 
crops are cultivated for export the stacking 
and baling of hay is done largely by ma- 
chinery, and the number of hands required 
to care for the great crops that are grown is 
relatively much smaller than in parts of the 
country where the size of the fields and the 
amount of the crup would not justify the 
investment of a large sum of money in plant. 

There are a dozen or more styles of stack- 
ers in common use, some of them arranged 
with a mast on which a boom is rigged, 
carrying a fork. This fork, a huge affair 
which would pick up two or three Eastern 
hay cocks at one motion, takes the hay from 
the wagon racks, and swings it up to the 
great stack in which it is to be stored. 

One mast and boom stacker carries a six- 
tined fork. The mast is held in place by 
guy ropes from the top. The foot of the 
mast rests on a sled with runners, which 
may be staked to the ground to hold it firm. 
The fork is worked bya team of horses, 
and does the work of a score of men. 

Another form of this stacker has a grap- 
ple fork, similar to the dredges used in sub 
marine excavation, which runs on a trolley 
wire, much like those made familiar to New 
Yorkers by the arrangements for handling 
the material excavated from the subway. 

Another form of stacker looks like a der- 
rick from the oil fields, with a boom bal- 
anced on top. The advantage of this form 
is that no guy ropes are necessary, stakes at 
the base of the derrick poles holding it firm 
while in operation. 

Some of these derricks are mounted on 
sled runners, and some on wheels, which 
are blocked when the machine is in use. 
Another variation of this scheme is a der- 
rick with a revolving pole. 

The hay racks in which material is 
brought to feed these great machines are 
longer, wider and deeper than those in use 
in the East, but are built on lines much the 
same. 
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A Fruit Farm. 

My fruit crop is more than the rest of my 
farming. I have an apple orchard of two 
thousand trees, four hundred gooseberry 
bushes, some strawberries, and I raised 
four hundred quarts of blackberries last 
year. I plow my orchard every spring and 
keep it cultivated until the middle of July, 
then seed to red clover and plow it in the 
next spring. I topdress oncea year, and 
use forty barrels of hard wood ashes. 

I prune every year and spray three times, 
and wash the trunks and large limbs in tie 
spring with lime, whale oil soap and kero- 
sene oil. With the care I give the orchard, 
1 get a good crop every year. 

Washburn, Me. S. W. TABER. 


Literature. 


The latest addition to the notable “ Apple- 
tons’ Business Series”? of books is ** Trust 
Finance,” by Edward Sherwood Meade, 
Ph. D., of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is acomprehensive and extremely 
valuable study of the genesis, organization 
and management of industrial combinations 
by one who has made a careful study of the 
subject and who does not hesitate to state 
his positive convictions. Professor Meade 
shows the nature of the competitive situa- 
tion out of which the trust arose; the 
motives to which trust the promoter ap- 
pealed in assembling his propositior; the 
assistance rendered by the underwriters, and 
the methods employed to induce the pub- 
lic to purchase the stock of the trust. 
He discusses the adequacy of the amount 
which the new companies have reserved for 
the extensions and betterments out of the 
large profits of the last four years, and the 
methods which they have employed to ob- 
tain new capital. He inquires into the 
legitimacy of the capitalization of the trusts 
by reference to the prices of their securities, 
and estimates their ability to endure, with- 
out disaster, a period of commercial oppres- 
sion. Finally, he endeavors to show the 
consequences to the public of the form of 














the trust, and to estimate the nature of the 
measures for regulation should some form 
of regulation become necessary. 

Professor Meade considers that the steel 
trust has capitalized to the full limit of 
present safety the largest earnings in the 
histury of the steel trade. Hesays: ‘* The 
capitalization of the steel trust represents 
the top wave of prosperity. It is not 
difficult to forecast the value of that capital- 
ization if that wave should recede. If prices 
and the earnings of the steel trade decline, 
as they have declined in the past, ‘there can 
be no question that the value of both 
issues of its capital stock will be 
seriously impaired, with a probability 
that title to its properties will pass 
w the holders of its mortgage bonds.”’ 
the capitalization of the steel trust, we are 
told, is not an exception in trust finance. 
lhe sponsors of the trusts generally have 
puinted to the success of their endeavors 
and thrown the lessons of the past to the 
winds. As Professor Meade says: ** They 
have undertaken to raise the vaiue of an 
immense mass of securities to an investment 
level by paying dividends and convincing 
the investors that these dividends can be 
maintained.” - 

The reform which the argument of this 
book shows to be necessury is the elimina- 
tion of speculative promotion. The evil 
complained of is the superabundance of 
speculative securities, which result from the 
flotation of companies on a speculative 
basis. In order to destroy the speculative 
stocks and bonds which infest our exchanges, 
says the writer, the practices which placed 
them upon the market must be made impos- 
sible by the enactment of legislation which 
will enforce a policy of capitalization and 
management whose effect will be to destroy 
the attractiveness of new securities to the 
speculator, and place them eventually upon 
an investment basis. The book is sure to 
have a wide reading in these days of finan- 
cial prosperity, although the warning note 
may not be immediately heeded. [New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net.] 

The title of William Farquhar Payson’s 
latest book, “The Triumph of Life,’’ is 
suggestive of the moral conflict which is 
depicted within the pages of the novel. 
Enoch Lloyd, the hero, writes a book into 
which he puts his best thought and effort. 
Itis afailure. Mr. Lee, his publisher, ad- 
vises him to continue working until he pro- 
duces a successful book. Marion, Mr. Lee’s 
daughter, a beautiful girl, encourages Lloyd, 
although she tantalizes him in her coy 
moods. Enoch’s conversations with Marion 
make him more determined for success 
From his own name, by transposing the let- 
ters, Enoch Lloyd evolves the nom de plume 
** Dolly Cohen.” Now fate interposes in the 
form of a woman, Celeste Moreau, a daugh- 
ter of a French innkeeper. Celeste is 
courted by Matthew Steele, who has pub- 
lished some of *‘ Dolly Cohen’s ”’ novels, al- 
though he has been powerless to discover the 
identity of the writer. Celeste has a desire 
to become the controlling force in the life of 
the uncompromising business man, Steele, 
who somehow always manages to retain the 
master-hand of every situation. Enoch 
Lloyd boards at the French innkeeper’s. 
By some means Celeste discovers who 
“ Dolly Cohen ”’ is, and thereby sees an op- 
portunity of gaining the upper hand of 
Steele, and of rendering Enoch powerless to 
retaliate. She is determined that she will be 
** Dolly Cohen,”’ the famous authoress. Mr. 
Payson has develuped a clever plot, but 
from the moment when fate supplies a liv- 
ing ‘** Dolly Cohen ’’ the emotions portrayed 
become tense and strained. The turning 
point in Enoch Lloyd’s lifehas come. He 
stands between Celeste Moreau and Marion 
Lee. To compromise with one and live a 
lie before the other seems to be his only 
practical solution of the problem confront- 
ing him. He will write ‘* Dolly Cohen’s”’ 
books and also’ Enoch Lloyd’s books, 
although there is a different stand- 
ard for each. But he fails. He finds 
that he has deteriorated. ‘‘No man can 
serve two masters,” and Enoch Lloyd 
is forced to recognize the bare truth 
of the situation. To announce his author- 
ship ot the ‘‘ Dolly Cohen ”’ novels and turn 
his course steadily ever afterward toward 
the upward and onward path becomes 
his determination in the end. Mr. Pay- 
son’s novel is one of strong emotions 
and deep feeling. The plot, uniquely 
drawn, is original and fascinating. The 
characters are well conceived and well 
developed, although they are not the people 
one would choose for friends. Mr. Lee is a 
business man of sterling principles, whose 
moral standard has caused his business to 
decrease. His daughter Marion is a charm- 
ing girl, who, in her crucial moment, has 
strength enough to do what is right. Enoch 
Lloyd, the hero, is a type of character 
which may command respect, but in- 
vites few friends. Celeste Moreau is dis- 
gustingly vulgar, and in connection with 
her the author drags one; through in- 


human and cruel scenes. Matthew st:...:.. 
a business man of the world, is the .... 
bediment of brute force and anima! \ 
sions. There are also other characte;. th 
the book which illustrate the aut)... 
power to depict men and women. \. 
York: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.50.) 

The Philippine policy of the (°;,: 

States has excited much comment at). 
and at home. Many American citize). }, 
felt strongly that the position of ; 
country was a wrong one. The anti 
perialists form a small but vigorous ct. 
and their leaders have been unspari:. 
their criticism. Some of the staten, 
made were open to the criticism of }, 
unpatriotic, to say the least. Mr. Fre 
Chanfoerlin, LL.B., has presented the | 
ippine question from the standpoi:: 
the soldier, as well as that of a thouzi: 
writer, who has collected much data i), 
book, ‘‘The Blow from Behind.” \. 
Chamberlin originally prepared the «, 
ment for a Memorial Day address w). , 
was delivered at Burlington, Vt. | 
charges of the “‘anti’s” are taken 
one by one and refuted with an a! 
dance of facts and figures. Mr. (}), 
berlin does not hesitate to call the ; 
who sided with the Filipinos disloy 
their country, and disloyalty under mili::.,. 
rule is synonymous with treachery, whic), 
punishable by death. ‘“‘ Just as we wer, 
the hottest of our campaign against Avy. 
aldo, which we were waging to protect );, 
great mass of the Filipinos and to meet «i; 
obligations which we had assumed towa:,: 
other nations, there struck our army oy:; 
there what the Hon. John Barrett, 0); 
late Minister to Siam, called ‘the bliy 
from behind,’’ writes Mr. Chamberlin. 
“As if out of the ground, there arose 
in this country a set of men calliz.: 
themselves anti-imperialists. They were 
first seen in Boston,” he continues, “ ani 
their high-priest is Edward Atkinson.” 
He then goes on to refute the statements in 
the celebrated pamphlets which Mr. Atkin- 
son issued in his zeal for the Filipinos. 
“There was a dangerous side to this work 
of those anti-imperialists,”’ he continues. 
“Their wexk ccst the lives of American 
soldier:.—ttst.¢G ; the back as they stood 
Oul vu ue aring ine, by their own country- 
men,”’ as the writer expresses it. The book 
is one of the strongest refutations of the 
anti-imperialists which has found its wa; 
into book form. The arguments are logi- 
cal and well supported by quotations 
from official reports and other docu- 
ments. Whether or not one agrees 
with the sentiments expressed in ‘“ The 
Blow from Behind,” there is no question 
but that Mr. Chamberlin has prepared a 
defence of the policy pursued by the United 
States in the far East which will attract con- 
siderable attention. The Philippine ques- 
tion is not uppermost in the public mind 
today, but the book will becomea perma- 
nent reply to serious charges which in the 
past have been made against those who 
directed and executed our policy in the 
Philippines. |Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, $1 net. ] 
With John T. McCutcheon’s aid as illus- 
trator George Ade has succeeded in produc- 
ing a book, small in dimensions, but rich ip 
material. Ade’s fables in slang have long 
been read with amusement, and those who 
enjoy Mr. Ade’s work will find that this 
versatile author has lost none of his charm. 
The story about “high art that was a little 
too high for the valgarian who paid the 
bills ” is a hit on the new fad housefurnish- 
ing craze, the moral of which is, ‘there is 
no place like home, and some husbands are 
glad of it.’”’ The married couple who 
learned that married life is a series of com- 
promises are the butt of Mr. Ade’s good 
humor, and the story of the good Isamari- 
tan who proves that “the unselfish 
benefactor who tries to side-track wed- 
dings that are to turn out unhappily 
is always a candidate for the _ hos- 
pital with a long shot at the morgue”’ is 
picturesque. Then there is a tale of two 
boys, who, after their school days, parted 
ways; one continuing his studies through 
college to obtain a coveted degree, while the 
other went out into the business world and 
became a millionaire. The latter, on ac- 
count of his benefactions, secured a D. D., 
LL.D. and Ph. D., while the former worrie« 
along until he secured his M. A. by hard 
work with his books. The moral of the 
skit is ‘“*The longest way round is the 
shortest way to the university degree.” 
Mr. Ade hits off the many interesting 
phases of American life as none of his con- 
temporaries—except Mr. Dooley—is able to 
do. He is never at loss for a new slang ex- 
pression, although it would seem as if he 
had exhausted the language of the street by 
this time. He never uses bitter satire, but 
rattles off his crisp comments in a genial, 
good-natured manner, seldom failing to pro- 
voke a smile. He laughs not at life, but 
with it,and is a very happy entertainer. 
| New York: R. H. Russell. | 
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financial activity which is exemplified by 


more convivial entertainment. 








THE BOSTON PLANT of DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., ! 
cipal Coffee Roasters and proprietors of the celebrated White House Coff¢ 
Boston and Chicago. It is situated on the historic “ Batterymarch Stre 
—so-called because it was the approach to the old battery which guar 
the western confines of the one-time “Fort Hill.” The estate of w’' 
the factory site forms a part was the erstwhile home of the loyalist, Be" - 
Hallowell ; later the residence of Gen. Henry Dearborn ; and afterw« 
known far and wide as the “Sun Tavern,” one of Boston’s famous 
telries—whose well of sparkling water (still in evidence) was the mec: 
for teetotalers and beasts of burthen, and whose swinging sign ; 
inscription: “ Ale and Porter—The Best Under the Sun’ 
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Poultry. 


Feeding Poultry in Summer. 


The yard is the best place for the teeding 
trough in warm weather. Place the trough 
so that it can be filled from the out- 
side of the yard. The fowls can eat through 
the slats without soiling the food or tipping 
it over. The trough should be long enough 
so that all the hens may eat at once. It can 
be removed and cleaned at any time. 

W. H. BIsHop. 

Snohomish County, Wash. 
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Practical Poultry Points. 


At this season of the year queries are fre- 
quently asked regarding the most effective 
manner of inducing a ben to become broody. 
There is no really reliable method of doing 
so, but it wil be found, as a rule, that giving 
the birds very heated food, such as Indian 
corn, keeping them in warm rooms, and 
placing a number of dummy eggs ip nests 
where they lay will be found to induce sit- 
ting proclivities much sooner than if the 
birds were treated in the ordinary way. 








Every breeding season farmers lose many 
chickens through foxes. A good plan of 
preventing the foxes getting at the chickens, 
is as follows: When the coop is standing 
out in the field or orchard, drive four pegs 
intu the ground (they can be either iron or 
wood), one at each corner, about six inches 
from the coop, then wrap thin tying wire 
round each peg or stake, keeping the wire 
about six inches from the ground. It should 
be pulled tight upon the pegs, then when 
the fox’s foot touches the wire he is off at 
once. If nothing is there, they will some- 
times turn the coop over; at other times 
they will pull the front out or scratch a hole 
under the coop when there is no bottom to 
it. When the wire is down in the way 
mentioned, the foxes come right up to the 
coop, but they cannot bear to touch any- 
thing they are unable to see, and soon go 
when they feel the wire. 


Town and suburban poultry-keepers who 
have to be careful with green stuff, often 
utilize lawn mowings for their fowls. 
Where this is done, care should be taken 
that the grass is quite short; if long, it 
should be cut over again, as long grass is 
apt to cause fowls to become crop-bound. 
It should be used as fresh as possible, and 
not given in too large a quantity, or the 
birds will either overgorge themselves, or 
soil and trample it under foot. 


Dried blood asa food fur laying hens is 
said by those who have used it to give 
much better results as regards increased 
egg production than either meat or cut 
green bone. The latter contains 34.2 water, 
22.8 ash, 20.6 protein, 1.9 nitrogen, 20.5 fat; 
dried blood contains only 8.6 water, 2.7 ash, 
0.4 fibre, 86.4 protein, 1.5 nitrogen, and only 
0.3 fat. The quantity to feedis about one 
ounce for each fowl at a meal. 

Where a comparatively small number of 
fowls are kept, the age of each one can be 
recalled without much difficulty; but where 
the flock runs into hundreds, this is out of 
the question. One, two and three-year-old 
birds should be marked with copper rings 
or lead bands. One-year birds could be 
marked by placing aring on the left leg, 
two-year-olds by one on the right, while as 
the proportion of hens three years old and 
over would be small, some way of easily 
distinguishing these could always be found. 





Fowls kept in confinement suffer greatly 
from the heat and glare of the sun in sum- 
mer, unless their runs are protected in some 
way. Fowls at liberty can mostly obtain 
shade for themselves, but birds kept in 
small runs, especially in suburban quarters, 
where in five cases out of six they {have 
house and run facing south, and thus get 
the sun for the greater part of the day, be- 
come victims to excessive heat in this way, 
because, no matter what they do, they can- 
not escape the sunshine. Some poultry- 
keepers, under these circumstances, are 
careful todo something to give comfort to 
the fowls. A few pieces of matting or can- 
vas, or a Virginian creeper on the walls, or 
row of runner beans on the house, are some 
of the devices resorted to. 


Many poultry-keepers have the door, or 
the upper part of the door, of their poultry 
houses made of wire netting. This is an 
excellent plan during the summer months, 
and one that may be followed in the winter, 
too, all that is needed being to cover a por- 
tion of the netting witha piece of felt or 
sacking, if a large piece of netting is used. 
in the case of a movable house, it can al- 
ways be turned so that this open portion of 
it does not face the wind. 


Eggs should be collected daily, and not 
left lying about the runs or in the nest 
boxes. As a rule this work is regularly 
done each morning, but in most flocks there 
are a few hens who lay later than the 
others, sometimes not producing their eggs 
till midday, or after. If an egg is left 
lying about on the ground, it is apt to get 
broken, and in this way noc a few egg- 
eaters are made. 


Where but a trifling amount of rooin is 
available tor keeping poultry, a pen or two 
of bantams might be introduced with great 
success, A very tiny house will accommo- 
date the little birds, and they are always 


treatment as regards feeding, etc., is much 
‘ the same as ordinary fowls, but small grain 
should be given them. Some of. the breeds 
are very good layers, and their eggs very 
dainty morsels. They cannot, of course, be 
considered as utility poultry, being mostly 
kept as a hobby, although exhibition speci- 
~— are valuable, and often fetch high 
prices. 


Pigeons for Market. 

There is too much loss among pigeons 
when they are allowed to fly over the neigh- 
borhood. Boys trap them, hawks kill them, 
cats are on the lookout for them all the time, 
and the hunters will take chance shots at 
them when it can be done without risk. 

Pigeons may be easily confined. For 
fifty pairs have a-house about 10x20 feet, 
the upper story of some building being 
preferred. The yard should be about 20x50 
feet, not less then ten feet high, and covered 
on the top and sides with wire. 

One of the essential points in keeping 
pigeons is to have the sexes equal. there 
is an extra male, he will make an attempt to 
secure a mate from the other males, and 
thus break the matings, as wellas keep the 
colony in perpetual turmoil. He must be 
taken out, or a mate for him must be pro- 
cared elsewhere. 

Keep the ard and house clean, and place 
plenty of litter on the floor for nest material. 
Lice are very destructive to pigeons, and 
must never be allowed to become estab- 
—" as they will render the flock unprofit- 
able. 

Pigeons should be kept supplied with 
plenty of wheat and cracked corn, as well 
as boxes of ground bone and meat, char- 
coal, ground oyster shells and rock salt 
where they can help themselves. A salt 
codfish is usually hung up where they can 
pick it, and chopped cabbage or other vege- 
tables may be placed where they can use 
such if they prefer. 

They will hatch and raise from six to ten 
pairs of squabs a year, and they usually sell 
from twenty-five to thirty cents each. Old 
pigeons command no sale, being kept for 
breeding purposes only. 

If kept in confinement, they will thrive 
well as long as all their wants are supplied, 
and lice are not allowed to overrun their 
quarters. Water should always be plenti- 
ful and roosts should always be placed 
here and there in the yards at different 
heights so as to permit them to enjoy the 
open air.—N. Y. Farmer. 


Poultry and Eggs Steady. 


Receipts for the past week in Boston, al- 
though fairly liberal, were very much less 
than forthe same time last year. The demand 
being only fair, there 1s no great advance 
in prices. But prices for broilers, which 
naturally tend to drop as season advances, 
have held steady. Nearby fowls bring 15 
cents, if nice. The demand for squab broil- 
ers decreases with the appearance of large 
broilers. Green ducks bring 18 to 20 cents 
apound. Western iced poultry is steady. 
Old cocks bring 10 cents, which is a fraction 
higher, and best turkeys 15 cents. Chickens 
from cold storage bring 13 to 15 cents, and 
best storage turkeys 18 cents. Live fowls 
and chickens hold steady at prices last 
quoted. 

The New York market is rather firm on 
account of light receipts, and if continued 
an advance is expected. Bruvilers, however, 
are more plenty, and buyers will not pay 
top prices except for lots that are first rate. 
Spring ducks are plenty and lower, and 
turkeys in fair supply. Wednesday fourteen 
cars of live poultry came from West and 
South, but demand was good and the market 
is firm. Live turkeys are a little higher. 
Old live pigeons are in good demand, also 
spring chickens, but young pigecns are sell- 
ing slowly at quotations.' 

Albany poultry receivers have organized 
a $100,000 company to handle Western poul- 
try shipments at New York. It is said the 
new concern will oppose the large meat- 
packing companies which have been gradu- 
ally acquiring the lion’s share of the whole- 
sale poultry trade. Some of the dressed- 
poultry dealers have concluded that the 
best way to fight the packers is at their own 
game, so that some of the largest dealers 
have taken to handling dressed beef under 
the supposition that such a commodity will 
attract retail meat dealers who of course 
are poultry buyers. The fight between ex- 
clusive poultry dealers and the meat pack- 
ers is becoming warmer all the time, and 
the prediction a year or so ago that it would 
finally develop into a direct fight is appar- 
ently about to come true. 

Eggs are arriving quite freely in Boston, 
but much of the distant shipments are in 
poor condition. Choice and fresh stuck 
from all sources is in demand at steady 
prices, with 174 cents as top quotation for 
Western, up to21 cents for strictly fancy, 
nearby stock. Storage stock holds steady. 
The egg situation at New York is also 
about as last reported. Many lots show 
effects of hot weather during shipment, 
while choice, fresh Northern stock is readily 
sold. Receipts of all grades Wednesday 
were 21,920 cases. 








PS 
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Truly these Macedonian revolutionists are 
nothing if not right up to date. The Greek 
fire of the ancients was as mild as June but- 
ter when compared with the various kinds 
of bacteria with which the revolutionists 








quite at home in an enclosed yard. Their 


threaten to infest the cities of the enemy. 
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SOME NEW HAMPSHIRE HUBBARD SQUASHES. 





Worticuitural. 


Three Crops for Late Planting. 


BEANS, 

In some parts of the country beans are 
grown to a considerable extent, often being 
made a special crop. They are a product 
which has quite a commercial value, and of 
late years have commanded excellent prices. 
They are easily grown,and are adapted to 
most soils. Although they will do fairly 
wellon the poorer kinds of soil, and are 
often planted on such locations, perhaps, as 
a last resort, yet they will do as much 
better on good, well-prepared land as will 
all other crops. 

They are quite generally, ton, planted 
after the other crops have been attended to, 
and do not always receive the care that they 
should have. 

Beans should not be planted until there is 
no danger frum frost, and on land that is 
well prepared and at least in moderate con- 
dition. 

Unless the varieties are too large they can 
be planted with a machine the same as corn, 
and some kind of fertilizer used at the same 
time. Last year we planted yellow eyes, a 
good-sized bean and one of the best kinds 
for the market, with a machine with good 
results. The rows and hills were both 
placed nearer together than with corn. 

Beans are usually planted after the rest 
of the spring work is done, and is one of the 
crops that are resorted to when some of the 
others fail,or when there happens to bea 
spare piece of ground for the purpose. 
Aside from the yellow eyes, the pea bean is 
a good market variety. 

The red kidney is a most excellent variety 
for use, either green shelled, the same as 
pole beans, or whendry. It is a bush bean, 
hence does not require poles and is very 
prolific. 

This crop is not difficult to cultivate, the 
idea being to keep down grass and weeds 
and the soil mellow. 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Another crop that receives more or less 
attention from farmers is buckwheat. This 
is not much raised in my own county, 
Franklin, but is grown to a considerable 
extent in Grand Isle County and on the 
lake shore. 
Like beans, it is often considered a crop 
for poor land, and itis so, in a measure, as 
it is an excellent soil renovator, and this is 
no small part of its value, as it will leave 
land in a better condition than before it was 
sown. 
As a green crop to plow under for 
the benefit of the soil, buckwheat is much 
prized. Two crops can be grown in the 
same season and plowed under when in full 
bloom—indeed, the writer knew a case in 
which three crops were thus treated. This 
was on land that at the previous harvest 
produced only one-half ton of hay to the 
acre, but after this treatment a heavy crop 
of oats was grown with no other fertilizer. 
Where the crop is meant to be turned under, 
two or three times the usual amount of seed 
should be sown. 





MILLET. 
On some farms millet has its appointed 
place, but is not much raised here; corn 
and hay being well adapted to the soil have 
the preference. But where a variety of feed 
is desired, or the field cannot be sown until 
late, then the different kinds of millet or 
hungarian grass can be made good and pay- 
ing crops. These should not be sown until 
rather late, being essentially hot-weather 
plants. Among these various kinds of crops 
the idea should be to have the land fully oc- 
cupied with whatever is best adapted to the 
soil and conditions under which they are to 
be grown. Have the most and best of 
everything possible. E. R. TOWLE. 
Franklin County, Vt. 


Fresh Vegetables and Fruit. 


Trade, as usual, slackened up a bit after 
the holiday, but is still active for the sea- 
sou. Shipments ure considerably reduced 
by the dry weather. 

Asparagus shows the weather more than 
any other native line. Thecold nights and 
dry soil have reduced the size and number 
of the sprouts. Rhubarb is also a light 
crop, but as this vegetable is usually greatly 
in oversupply in the height of the season, 
there is still plenty for all demands, and the 
bulk of sales are at 1 cent per pound. 
Spinach is low. 

Lettuce is now of very good average qual- 
ity, but the price has declined owing to 
heavy shipments. Native peas will be in 
market soon. The shipments now come 
mostly from New Jersey and are of rather 
ordinary quality and price. 

Tomatoes are still abundant from the 
South, but prices have recovered slightly 
both for Southern and hothouse lots. 

Old potatoes are in moderate supply and 
demand, with no change worthy of com- 
ment. The new arrivals from the South 
are nothing extra in quality and appearance 
excepting a few lots, and most sales are at 
the lower range of quotations, say $2 
to $2.75 per barrel. Some old Hubbard 
squashes are still on hand and in good con- 
dition. They are considered better for 
table use than are the new crop Marrows 
from the South, and dealers ask $3.50 per 
barrel. Old turnips, carrots and parsnips 
are still on the market, and good lots bring 
fair prices, but quality is apt to be poor. 
Strawberries are beginning to ripen and 
will soon be in the market. The indica- 
tions show a small and poor crop. Dry 
weather to the South has forced the ripen- 
ing of berries and caused heavy shipments, 
which have brought prices mostly un- 
profitable to shippers. Some lots from 
Maryland sold at 2 and 4 cents, while fancy 
lots brought only 8 to 10 cents. 

Cabbage has been seriously affected. At 
present most of it is coming from Norfolk. It 
is expected that the Long Island crop, which 
will begin to came into the city in a few 
days, will show the effects of the lack of 














uct will be of a high grade The turnips 
which are coming in from New Jersey are 
small and “ grubby ’’—that is, they are full 
of worms. This condition is due to lack of 
moisture. They bring almost double the 
usual price. Instead of selling at from $2 
to $3 a hundred bunches, the customary 
price, the price is from $4 to $5. Cuonsider- 
able lettuce from the Boston district is being 
shipped to New York. Unless rain falls 
soon the winter supply of produce will be 
greatly cut down. 
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Apples in Quiet Demand. 

Dealers report apples very uneven in 
quality and price. Most of the arrivals 
from ordinary storage are somewhat off con- 
dition, scalded or wrinkled, and not worth 
full quotations. Lots which are firm and 
sound sell readily to a choice trade, but for 
other grades the demand is light. Not 
much is for sale except Russets, but now 
and then a fine lot of Ben Davis arrives 
from Western storage, and fancy lots have 
sold as high as $4. Other varieties, except 
Russets, are scarce, and in too poor condi. 
tion to bring high prices. Oranges, straw- 
berries and other fruit have been plenty 
and cheap of late, and few buyers, compara- 
tively, are looking for apples. 





Grain Tends Upward. 


The markets have been somewhat irregu- 
lar during the week owing to various news 
items and speculative movements which 
have sent the price up or down a little. The 
tendency in most markets is to a slight 
advance in oats and wheat; corn remains 
nearly unchanged. Corn meal is firmly 
held at former prices, also bran and other 
feeds. Linseed oil meal is rather low, be- 
ing quoted at $22.50 per ton in New York or 
about the price of wheat middling, although 
the linseed is a far richer feed. 

An excessive amount of rainfall during 
the week throughout the West has in 
Missouri, Kansas and parts of Illinois 
damaged the wheat crop to quite an extent, 
although outside of these States the effect 
has been favorable, especially in the spring 
wheat States, where the warm weather still 
continues. Corn planting in northern dis- 
tricts is still over a week late, but south the 
plant is well adyanced. 

Wheat harvesting, it is expected, will 

begin in Texas in about a week; the season 
in general is, however, fully two weeks 
later than usual. 
The enormous wheat demand from the 
continent this season, when the native pro- 
duction is supposed to have been so large, 
-is most remarkable, and raises somewhat 
disturbing speculations as to future seasons 
when the surpluses available for exporta- 
tion in America and Russia shall be lim- 
ited, says Paine, Webber & Co.’s market 
letter. It is becoming evident that the 
aggregate consumption of import wheat this 
season by the usual importing countries 
will amount to over 504,000,000 bushels, 
compared with our original estimate 
of 448,000,000 bushels, and last  sea- 
son’s total of 488,000,000 bushels. After 
allowing for a total crop of 800,000,- 
000 bushels in the United States, against 
670,000,000 bushels last year, anda Canadian 
crop of 112,000,000 bushels, against 96,000,000 
bushels last year, or 146,000,000 increase, the 
News says: The promise for the aggre- 
gate production of the principal countries 
of the world falls short of last season’s 
large total by 104,000,000 bushels. Next 
season, with France a likely competitor 
with the United Kingdom, Germany and 
Italy, there seems to be no likelihood of the 
aggregate world’s demand falling off, but 
rather that it may be larger in the season 
1903-04 than ever before. 





Crops in a Bad Way. 
The following is the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, climate 
and crop bulletin of the weather bureau, 
New England section, for the week ending 
Monday, June 1: 
The weather was characterized by excep- 
tionally low night temperatures the first 
part of the week, the means for the period 
being, however, not far from the normal. 
The amount of sunshine was above the av- 
erage, and rainfall below. Frost occurred 
in nearly all parts of the district. 
Local showers occurred on two days, the 
twenty-eighth and thirtieth, over virtually 
the whole district, the amounts ranging 
from barely enough to lay the dust to a little 
over an inch in the southern portion. 
The universal unfavorable crop conditions 
have been accentuated in most parts of the 
section by the weather of the week, and the 
outlook for the majority of crops is very 
discouraging. The northern portions that 
received the smaller amounts of rainfall 
were still afflicted with the drying winds 
that have prevailed the past few weeks. 
While the southern portion was more 
favored by receiving rainfall sufficient to 
partially revive suffering vegetation, there 
must be much more to bring any permanent 
ben@iit. As it now stands some crops are 
beyond help. The late frosts were especially 
disastrous in their effects, so that the com- 
bination of drought and frosts has made 
the farmers nearly hopeless af a successful 
season. 
In some few fields oats, barley and rye are 
doing fairly well, but such fields are the 
exception and not the rule. Fall-sown grain 
is heading low, while the spring sown is 
coming up uneyen and making but little 
growth. A large amount of early planted 
corn that was up was cut to tne ground by 
the frost. Much has been replanted the 
past week, and with favorable weather may 
make a fine crop. Many farmers have de- 
layed planting, waiting for better soil con- 
ditions, and the reports indicate that there 
still remains a large acreage to be planted. 
The condition of the grass crop remains 
practically unchanged, and is in an ex- 
ceedingly bad way. Some correspondents 
in the Southern States aay, however, that 
‘the meadows are looking mach better than 





rain, and there is little hope that the prod- 
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will probably hardly pay to try to harvest 
the crop. Pastures are burning up, so that 
feed is very scant; some cattle are being 
pastured on grass land where there was 
promise of only a small yield. The cattle 
are feeling the conditions seriously, the 
milk flow is being lessened and the quality 
deteriorating. In some localities the frost 
was severe enough to kill the young clover 
leaves, but it is possible that the aftermath 
may be fairly good. j 

It is feared that in the Northern States 
where fruit trees were still in bloom the 
damage done by the frost will be consider- 
able, while in the south the dry weather is 
causing a heavier drop of young fruit than 
is usual at this season. The strawberry 
crop will probably be very light. The se- 
vere cold has, no doubt, injured blueberries 
to a great extent. This is to be deplored, as 
there was a prospect of a good crop. In the 
cranherry-growing districts of the Cape the 
damage from frost was widespread and 
serious, it being estimated that fully one- 
half the crop was destroyed. Luckily many 
bogs were still flooded and so escaped with- 
out injury. 

Many gardens were ruined by the freeze, 
and those that escaped are suffering for 
moisture. It is not too late to replant and 
secure good crops. 

Tobacco growers have taken every ad- 
vantage of all favoring conditions and 
hastened the setting of the plants. In some 
towns there was enough rainfall to put the 
soilin fairly good condition, but much more 
is needed, as so far only the immediate sur- 
face has been benefited. 

Trying for Higher Prices. 
The American Society of Equity purports 
to be a farmer’s association to raise the price 
of wheat. It starts at Indianapolis, and 
seems to be rather too closely connected 
with a certain publication at that city, to 
command full confidence of growers. A 
national co-operative project to succeed must 
be free of any suspicion of being engineered 
to advertise somebody’s paper. The society 
plans to maintain higher prices: of farm 
products. To quote from its announcement: 
“It is evident that the American farmers 
cannot produce more than about twelve 
bushels per acre on an average, which, at 8 
cents per bushel, represents $10.56 per acre, 
to cover all the work, seed, twine, thresh- 
ing, marketing, etc., an amount that scarcely 
equals the simplest machine that the farmer 
buys, yet which represents only a small 
fraction of the factory investment, capital 
and labor employed. 
** Who dare say, in the face of these evi- 
dences, and considering the present higher 
range of values for nearly every other com- 
modity produced inthe country, that wheat 
at this time and for the next crop, is not 
equitably worth $1 per bushel on the basis 
of the Chicago market, and that other farm 
crops should be on a corresponding basis ? 
** Farmers, keep this matter in mind, 
keep dollar wheat at $1 at Chicago before 
you, and you will get it as sureas the sun 
rises in the east .and sets in the west. 
Above all, however, we implore you, don’t 
be fools. When you get the equitable price 
let it go. Sell on the basis of $1 and no less, 
but don’t hold more, or you may run up an 
unwieldly surplus, which must eventually 
compel lower prices.”’ 
All of which sounds attractive, but is not 
likely to lead to practical results. A real 
co-operative alliance of farmers will’ come 
to pass some time, and its control of the 
markets: would be absolute. 
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Hand or Power Spraying. 


Any of the standard sprayers are doing 
good work. The Vermorel nozzle we are 
most familiar with, and think it generally 
gives the best satisfaction. Forhand spray- 
ing, we should advise a knapsack or com- 
pressed air sprayer. If potatoes are planted 
toany extent, a power agitator, drawn by 
a horse, is the best. With this the mixture 
can be applied much more evenly. Should 
procure one with a pressure somewhere 
from sixty to ninety pounds. Bordeaux 
mixtuce and some insecticide should be 
used for spraying, and the spraying should 
be kept up occasicually during the growing 
season. A. W. GILMAN. 
—tThe South, in comparison with New Eng- 
land, pays five-eighths as many qperatives a little 
over athird as much wages for operating about 
a third as many spiadles. ‘ Not proximity to the 
cotton fields, not climate,’’ declares Curtis Guild, 
“but cheap labor, long hours, together with utter 
absence of excitement and extremely moderate 
taxation, explain the growth of the South. 
—Hion. A. W. Gilman, Maine State commis- 
sioner of agriculture, is arranging for a series & 
Farmers’ Institutes, to be held during the month 
of June. The first willtake place at Fryeburg, 
Oxford Co., Wednesday, June 10, forenoon and 
afternoon. Institutes will follow in northern 
Penobscot, Aroostook and Washington, and will 
extend over a period of two weeks. 

—tThe total exports of manufactures in 
the ten months ending with April, 1903, are 
$5,000,000 in excess of the total for the corre- 
sponding ten months of last year, and prac. 
tically the same as the total for the carrespond- 
ing period of 1901, making it probable that, the 
total exports iof manufactures in the fiscal year 
which ends with next month will about equal 
those of any fiscal year, except 1900. 
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circumstances. On old and high lands it} State Board of Agriculture will be held at the 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, in 
connection with Commencement, on Wednesday, 
June 17. The programme will be as follows: 
Breakfast at the Amherst House 7 A. M.; viewing 
of college and grounds, eight to ten; Commence- 
ment exercises, with conferring of degrees to 
graduates, by President Goodell, ten to twelve; 
‘dinner and addresses, 12 to3 P.M. Members 
with their families and friends, and all interested 
in agriculture,the college and the board are 
invited to be present. 

——Exportation of manufactures in April was 
larger than in any preceding month in the his- 
tory of our export trade, excepting the months 
of March and May, 1900. The total value of 
manufactures exported in April, 1903, was, in 
round terms, $40,000,000, against $25,000,000 in 
April, 1898; $21,000,000 in April, 1896, $16,000,000 
in April, 1895, and $14,000,000 in April, 1893. Thus, 
comparing April, 1903, with April, 1893, the total 
is nearly three times as great. On only two oc- 
casions in the entire history of our export trade 
have the exports of manufactures during a single 
month reached as high a figure as that of April, 
1903. 

—tThe rumor that seven thousand colored 
people are to be colonized in New England dur- 
ing the next few months is now followed by a 
report that the Hebrew Relief Association pro- 
poses to bring Hebrews from Russia at whole 
sale and settle them on American farms. The 
project includes the establishment of American 
agricultural colonies in the South. 

- ——The shipments of wool from Boston to date 
from Dec. 31, 1902, are 96,317,178 pounds, against 
102,262,581 pounds at the same date last year. 
The receipts to date ae 83,978,004 pounds, against 
102,387,009 for the same period last year. The 
excitement in the West continues. The Oregon 
season has opened with sales at Pendleton at 
prices 10 to 15 per cent. above last year. From 
14 to 15 cents is being freely paid in Wyoming 
and other sections. The landed scoured cost in 
Boston is 50 to 52 cents. 

—Last month was the driest May in Boston, 
and, itis believed, in New England, in the past 
thirty-one years. It was the driest month but 
one during that period. The driest month on 
record in Boston since 1872—or since the weather 
bureau records were started—was September, 
1884, when .31 inch of rain fell. Last month only 
32 inch fell. This is practically no rain at all, 
and this condition has prevailed since April 15, 
making one of the longest droughts ever known 
here.. The same conditions have prevailed all 
over New England, and probably the same can 
be said as to the length of the drought, though 
such things are difficult to compare year by year. 
During the last thirty-one years the months in 
which the rainfall was below three-quarters of 
an inch were: June, 1873, .64 inch; February, 1877, 
.45 inch; September, 1877, .60 inch; September, 
1884, .31 inch; October, 1897, .41 inch; February, 
1901, .66inch There was rain on only nine days 
of last month, and on three of them there were 
only “ traces.” 

—The Fruit and Produce Exchange will have 
a picnic some time the last of June. The families 
are to join, and a glorious good time is expected 
in the woods and on the lake. One of the feat- 
ures is a baseball game between the butter hand- 
lers and the fruit men. 
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TELEPHONE NO, 3767 MAIN. 


No, things are not a bit easier for Sunday 
law breakers since the abolition of the spot- 
ter system. 








Despite their 256 years—and the pleased 
attentions of the Sun—the Ancients are 
still lively. Pe 


Fortune favors the brave even to the ex- 
tent of giving Captain Devery an opportu- 
nity to round out his campaign by rescuing 
an imperiled infant. 
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There is some danger that the public con- 
sciousness will get Channing and Emerson 
mixed up. Fortunately both of them are 
good models to follow. 
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The * Clerical Union for the Maintenance 
and Defence of Catholic Principles’ has 
boycotted Purgatory. Will His Satanic 
Majesty retaliate by declaring a lock-out? 
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The Polish gentleman who was arrested, 
so it turns out, for stealing his own watch, 
seems to have had in mind that childish 
reftain : 

“ Stole mv watch and stole my chain.” 
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Bankruptcy, says the Supreme Court, 
does not release a man from the obligations 
of alimony. Love may come and love may 
go, but alimony is a continuous perform- 
ance. 
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It would be interesting to know how many 
of the books that the Public Library has de- 
cided may be kept out till Sept. 10 will be 
returned from a day to a week later, and 
the usual fine paid on them. 








The passing of the old Museum leads to 
the sad question: When again will Boston 
play as important a part in making the 
dramatic art of the country? Apparently 
there is no new nucleus likely to take the 
place once occupied by that famous play- 
house. 
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Hereafter, no anarchists need apply for 
naturalization as American citizens. 
Whether any real, permanent anarchist 
ever wants to become a vitizen is one of 
the questions that the new conditions of 
citizenship will probably continue to leave 
unanswered. 
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After all, possibly Boston conservatism 
was an important factor in getting a Boston 
firm of architects the contract for the re- 
modeling of West Point. ‘Io preserye the 
past while building for the present and 
future requires a fair proportion of wise 
conservatism. 
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A rich American in Paris is reported to 
have accidentally propelled his automobile 
at a “recognized authority on fashion and 
a charming example of how to dress.”” We 
have heard of rich Americans, possessors 
of large and delightful families, who would 
have done it on purpose. 
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Writers of pleasant fiction touching the 
romance of modern invention will note with 
pleasure that Professor Artimieff of Kief, 
Russia, has invented a neat wire suit that is 
an absolute protection against live wires. | 
The suit is proof against some two hundred | 
thousand volts of electricity. 

A syndicate is said to have been formed 
for the purpose of cutting the Excelsior 
diamond—which is many times bigger than 
the Kohinoor. There is alsoa rumor that 
the theatrical syndicate is to control all 
stories which may connect the big diamond 
with the queens of the footlights. 
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There is nothing particularly new in the 
theory that the possessor of inherited 
wealth is like “a domestic creature in a 
cage’; but it always comforts the rest of 
us without causing any apparent discomfort 
to the inheritors. After all, very few per- 
sons object to inherited wealth except those 
who would like to find Captain Kidd’s 
island. wa 


Electing a mayor as a joke is not alto- 
gether new to American politics, but it is 
rather unusual for the mirth-loving com- 
munity to try to undo its work immediately 
after the election. The electors of Ames- 
ville, O., have apparently got the worst of 
their bargain and nobody to sympathize 
with them during their coming four years 
under an absurdly worthless executive. 

Secretary Root’s ready retort to those 
who have lately personally requested the 
publication of General Miles’ complete 
report is simple and direct. If the news- 
papers didn’t see anything in the complete 
report sensational enough to figure in good 
large type, it seems fair to assume that the 
average inquiring citizen would find little 
to make him pound his fist on the break- 
fast table. 
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If a memorial served no other purpose, 
the ceremony of unveiling it is often the 
occasion for an excellent lesson in history. 
Just at present, for example, Boston knows 
a lot more about William Ellery Channing 
than it did two weeks ago, although the 
present: generation would undoubtedly, as 
in the case of many another great name, 
have rather assumed the virtue of familiar | 
knowledge than admitted a remediable de- 
gree of honest ignorance. 

Every day makes more probable the total 
disappearance of the foot and mouth epi- 
demic in New England. The Government 
officials stationed at Boston do not hide 
their delight at the prospect of speedy re- 
lief from the work and worry caused by the 
outbreak. The farm to farm iaspection is 
nearly cumplete, and not a single case has 
been found lately. It is expected that the 
quarantine will be lifted soon after the in- 
spection has been completed. Such action 
will afford welcome relief to farming and 
commercial interests. 
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The fact has been amply proven that a 
smart woman with good managing ability 
and a love for the business is at no special 
disadvautage in farming. This week’s ac- 
count of the work of two bright Massachu- 
setts women in farming and fruit growing, 
respectively, are samples of what can be 
done in the agricultural line by real business 
ability and enterprise of either sex. There 
are many women now fretting away their 
existence in schoolrooms and shops who 
would be better off in every way as farmers, 
fruit growers or florists. 
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Drought is bad enough, but destructive 
floods and tornadoes are sometimes worse, 
as shown by recent experience in the West 
and South. This is a large country, but the 
water supply is likely to get evened up 








| of city life. 


Thomas H. Means, an agent of the depart- 


sooner or later this season. Both droughts 
and floods are i«ss common in the North- 
east than in many other sections,and for that 
reason farmers are somewhat less prepared 
when such things happen. A few seasons 
like the present would cause a more general 
planting of the drought-resisting crops and 
the provision of many new irrigation outfits. 





Courage is required to keep right on 
when other farmers are talking gloom and 
calamity. ‘Some of : 
ing discouraged,”’ said “one- farmer, “but I 
tell them this is just the time to go in. 
Light planting and smaller production 
mean high prices. Those who stick to it 
this year will make money.”” And the best 
of it is that the speaker was not a big, en- 
thusiastic man, but a brainy little Massa- 
chusetts woman, who makes more money in 
& poor season than most of her neighbors do 
in a good one. The illustration on the first 
page this week shows this plucky woman’s 
neat farm buildings and grounds. 

At the first shadow, real or imaginary, of 
approaching hard times many city eyes are 
turned toward the region of farms and as- 
sured livelihood. It is rather surprising 
that high prices of farm produce and favor- 
able seasons do not seem to cause any 
special demand for country property. On 
the contrary, the business man, mechanic or 
retired professional man is quite as likely 
to buy when farming conditions are un- 
favorable; partly because special bargains 
can be had at such times, but more for the 
reason that a period of business depression 
is far more severely felt in the city than in 
the country. 
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immigrants from the South. 


The proposed movement of thousands of 
Southern negroes to New England is gen- 
erally regarded as a plan of doubtful advan- 
tage to all concerned. There is need for 
labor in the farming districts, but local 
conditions are not adapted to the employ- 
ment of colored help. The present condi- 
tion of the few small negro settlements or 
neighborhoods in New England is not en- 
couraging. The slack, easy-going methods of 
the South are out of setting amid the stern 
New England surroundings. 

Most of the colored immigrants sooner or 
later find their way to the cities, where 
they crowd into low-grade tenements and 
engage in lines of work already oversup- 
plied. Those who have come North have 
usually been the more enterprising of their 
race and seem rather superior to the aver- 
age negro of the South. They are naturally 
attracted by the higher wages paid for all 
kinds of work in the North. 
Yet thousands of acres of the richest cot- 
ton and cattle lands of the South are still 
idle because nobody cares to develop them, 
and the climate is rather unfavorable for 
white laborers. It would seem that the 
natural future of Southern negroes would 
be as independent farmers of the neglected, 
low-price land of the South, where by train- 
ing and natura) adaptation they are at home. 
Removal to the North means usually ill 
success as compared with their neighbors, 
ora loss of independence in the conditions 
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To Reclaim Alkali Lands. 
The Agricultural Department will soon 
muke an attempt to reclaim about three 
thousand acres of alkalilands in the Yakima 
valley. The experiment will be in charge of 








ment, who descrites his plan as follows: 
‘* Near Yakima there are about three thou- 
sand acres of alkali lands which now are of 
no use. Within two years we will demon- 
strate that they are the best lands in the 
whole of Yakima valley. We have secured 
twenty acres and will put up the experi- 
mental station atonce. Through the tract we 
will lay an earthen drainage pipe. Water 
from the Schanno ditch will be fluoded over 
the land and carried away in the drain. 
This will wash the lands of the alkali, and 
the second year crops can be grown on it. 
The plan is simply the drainage system 
used by the farmers of Illinois. By the 
flood waters soaking through the ground the 
alkali is carried down and off, and the soil 
is rid of it. The cost of the operation ona 
small scale will be: about $20 an acre. 
However, on a large scale this can be re- 
duced. When the land is ready for crops in 
the Yakima valley it will be worth at least 
$150 an acre. All the land there lies in the 
valley, and is, therefore, the very best were 
it not for this alkali. Its position makes it 
easy to get rid of the substance much better 
than if it were on the side of a hill. 

‘“*There are about four million acres of 
this alkali land in the West, and it is all 
lying idle at the present time. It is all of 
the very best bottom land, and its reclama- 
tion will mean a great deal. After the 
Government has demonstrated to the 
farmers what is possible, then they will be 
free to go ahead with the work on their in- 
dividual farms. We will put in the station 
at North Yakima, which will take about 
four weeks. Then the Government will 
leave a man in charge of the work until the 
lands are free from the substance and crops 
have been started. The corps we have 
with us will go about from place to place, 
where we are needed. We have been to 
Salt Lake and Fresno, Cal., where plants 
have been started and mep lett in charge. 
From here we will go to Billings, as in Mon- 
tana there is a vast amount of land that is 
idle because of alkali. In time itis the in- 
tention of the department to have the whole 
of this land reclaimed, and there is no doubt 
in the world that it will be.’’ 
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A Fabulous Tale. 

Every once in a while a story crops up to 
the effect that John Wilkes Booth was not 
killed by Boston Corbett in the barn to 
which he fled from Dr. Mudd’s house when 
he learned that United States soldiers were 
in pursuit of him as the assassin of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The latest tale of this kind 
comes from Enid, Okla., and sets forth that 
Booth committed suicide in that place on 
Jan. 140f this year, and that his remains 
have been identified by his nephew, Junius 
Brutus Booth, the third of that name. We 
doubt if this young man ever saw his uncle, 
John Wilkes Booth, though possibly he may 
have done so in his infancy. The killing of 
President Linzoln at Ford’s Theatre, Wash- 
ington, occurred on Good Friday night, 
1865, over thirty-eight years ago, and the 
present Junius Brutus Booth, if he were 
born at that time, must have been too small 
to have had any one’s countenance im- 
pressed indelibly upon his memory. 

The maniac Bovuth was undoubtedly 
mortally wounded, and his remains were 
buried obscurely in Washington by the 
Government, until they were turned over to 
Edwin Booth, to be reinterred in the Booth 
family lot in a Maryland cemetery. 

The unfortunate actor, who had a crazy 
idea in his head that he was imitating 


last moments a tool named Harold, whom 


‘neighbors are feel- |» 


Brutus in the Roman capitol at the death of | and land enough, and not one more apple 
Julius Cesar, had as a companion in his| tree was to be felled. Therefore, when it 





TOBACCO BARN IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, TENN. 
The barns are cheaply built of rough lumber, without battens, and with spaces 
between the boards for ventilation..-U. S. Bureau of Soils, Whitney. 
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Lincoln, Seward and others, and this 
effeminate youth was captured and hanged. 
He was to some extent a fool, who had an 
undue admiration for the handsome and 
dashing player who was fond of repeating 
the lines: 

“The aspiring youth who fired the Ephesian 
dome i 
Outlives in fame the pious fool who reared it.” 
But with all his idolatry for Booth, we do 
not believe Harold would have gone toa 
felon’s grave without revealing the fact, if 
fact it were, that Booth had escaped, and 
that another man’s body was substituted 
for his mortal remains. There were only 
Booth and Harold in the burning structure, 
from which Harold emerged to give him- 
self up, while the arch conspirator remained 
to receive a fatal bullet, he having already 
been crippled in jumping frum the private 
box in which he slew the President. John 
Wilkes Booth died as he wished to die 
to escape capital punishment, and his 
ashes, as already indicated, have long lain 
in the plot with the dust of his father, 
mother and other near relatives who are no 
longer among the living. 

In looking back through criminal annals, 
there will be found numerous fabulous tales 
of men of some prominence who were fur- 
nished with opportunities to flee from the 
penalty of the law after it had been given 
out that they were dead, and this story 
about John Wilkes Booth rests upon no 
surer foundation. There are many ill- 
informed aged people who believe that 
Professor Webster, the slayer of Dr. Park- 
man, was never executed in the old jail on 
Leverett street, in this city, though the rope 
with which he was hanged is in the posses- 
sion of the descendants—well-known resi- 
dents of Roxbury—of the turnkey of the 
prison-house mentioned over half a cent- 
ury ago. 
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Wasted Pity. 


The pity so frequently expressed for 
habitual drunkards seems to be entirely 
misplaced, and when they are legally 
yunished there are always people to inter- 
cede for them on the ground that they are 
not responsible for their overindulgence iu 
liquor. Why are they not as responsible as 
any other person who violates the law—the 
thief, for instance, or the man who assaults 
defenceless women on the public highways? 
If an intoxicated man is guilty of man- 
slaughter or any other murderous act, he is 
not excused at the bar of justice on account 
of his condition. Of course, we all have 
pity for the sinner in a‘general way, but 
there is no good reason why we should have 
any particular commiseration for the toper 
or the sot who deliberately and persistently 
puts an enemy into his mouth to steal away 
his brains. 

If he were made to feel that the man who 
turns himself into a beast in any way is not 
entitled to kind consideration, there would 
be more chance of reforming him, and he 
would see that he could overcome his 
temptation to drink strong liquors to excess 
just the same as a man could resist any un- 
worthy prompting of the sensual nature. 
Every living human being is given free will 
and understanding, and he is able to make 
himself reputable or the contrary as he 
chooses. Let us have done with patting 
the drunkard on the back, and we may make 
a man of him. 
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Success of a Woman Orchardist. 


The old orchard which I have succeeded 
in improving to sume extent is one of two 
which stood upon the farms. I permitted, 
or rather suffered, most of one to be cut 
down. For it is really sufferance only on 
my part that permits the destruction of a 
tree. The orchards, however, were cer- 
tainly very, very old and just as certainly 
unproductive. 

Every one said: “You can do nothing 
with them. Those old trees are hideous 
and only in the way. Better have them 
all rooted out.” So reluctantly I saw one 
tree after another on the old hill dis- 
appear in what, it must be acknowl- 
edged, was a delightful, blazing fire. But 
I looked in dismay and regret at the bare 
hillside, and said there was wood enough 


was proposed to begin at the old Melville 











he enticed into the conspiracy to kill} orchard I flatly refused. The trees were 


trimmed mercilessly to let in sun and air, 
because we had no expectation that the or- 
chard as an orchard would be of any use. 
Hog manure and commercial fertilizer, hen 
manure and ashes, were applied plenti- 
fully and Hubbard squash planted on the 
Melville orchard, while corn was put into 
the remnants of the old hill orchard. The 
land was, of course, thoroughly tilled and 
hoed. Both squashes and corn did very 
well, indeed. Mr. T. B. Terry has expressed 
surprise that the squashes should succeed, 
but if he had seen how severely the trees 
were trimmed, he would understand the 
state of the squashes very well. 

Last year the Melville orchard looked so 
much better 1 began to believe in the trees, 
and had the land plowed for their sake 
principally. It was plowed all of eight 
inches deep. Stone and roots were hauled 
up in plenty. Then I had all the loose fer- 
tilizer put on, taking care that there was 
enough. Also, | had a boy several days 
pulling out quack, which, I regret to say, he 
did not do as thoroughly as I could have 
wished. I suppose the task became a 
wearisome one. The land was then har- 
rowed and sowed to oats and peas, of which 
there was hardly enough to pay for cutting. 
But, withcut any single exception, the gilly- 
flowers were the finest I ever saw; so much 
so as toattract the attention of every one 
who saw them. The trees yielded all that 
there was top room for, after their trimming 
the year before. A tree of sweet apples 
also bore an excellent fruit, so that it was 
sent for by some who had tasted them. All 
the trees bore most abundantly, but the 
Greenings were not so good quality, or the 
seek-no-furthers. The trees this spring all 
appear healthy, have put out new shoots, 
and are covered with blossoms. I am fer- 
tilizing and cultivating again, as I feel that 
I have been amply rewarded for what has 


been done. 
The results with the few trees left from 


the old hill orchard are similar. The fall 
Pippins were both very fine and abundant. 
So would the Golden Sweets have been 
could we have saved them. But they are 
near the corner and we had half a bushel 
nearly ripe. There was also a very large, 
fine-colored apple from a tree I never knew 
to bear. The others were very plentiful, 
but not so fine. The trees that showed 
most improvement are those that stand so 
as to get all the fertilizer possible, and I 
hope the others will doas well soon. In 
any case the returns were greater than 
would bave been from a young orchard in 
five years, and the work less, as well as the 
expense. _ Susan A. WARNER. 
Berkshire County, Mass. 





Argument for Early Haying. 

The feeding value of hay depends upon its 
composition and rate of digestibility. There 
isa very prevalent opinion, says Hoard’s 
Dairyman, that the longer grass is permitted 
to stand before harvesting the greater will 
be the yield, and that this increased yield 
will compensate, in a large degree, for the 
decreased rate of digestibility. The average 
farmer seems to be of the opinion that if his 
cows will eat any fodder without much 
waste, there is no necessity for him to make 
further inquiry as to the value of that fod- 
der. The figures which follow refute this 
contention very successfully. They are de- 
rived from actual experiments conducted at 
the Maine Experiment Station a few years 
ago. Two acres, as nearly alike in amount 
of standing grass as could be determined, 
were set apart for trial. The grass was cut, 
the hay made and stored under exactly 
similar conditions, except that on one acre 
the timothy was cut when in early bloom 
and that on the other acre ten days past 
bloom. The hay was put in the barn in 
good condition, where it was allowed to dry 
until Nov. 28, when it was taken out of the 
mow and reweighed. There was only at 
difference of sixty-five pounds in the weight 
of the dry hay, and this was in favor of ‘the 
hay cut in early bloom; but when we come 
to the digestible nutrients per acre we see a 
very marked difference in favor of the early 
cut hay, to wit: sixty-six pounds of protein, 
172 pounds of carbohydrates and thirteen 
pounds of fat (either extract). 

Percentages of Digestible Nutrients—Pro- 
tein, cut in early bloom, 4.89; cut ten days 
past bloom, 3.29; difference in favor of early 
cut hay, 1.60;. carbohydrates, cut in early 


and abundance of vine borers. The average 


acre, and the prices from $10 to $30 per ton. 


bloom, 48.73; cut ten days after bloom, 
45.30; difference in favor of early cut hay. 
3.43; fat, cut in early bloom, 2.08; cut ten 
days after bloom, 1.70: difference in favor 
of early cut hay, .38. 

Pounds of Digestible Nutrients per Acre 
—Protein, cut in early bloom, 170 pounds; 
cut ten days past bloom, 104 pounds; differ- 
ence in favor of early cut hay, sixty-six 
pounds ; carbohydrates, cut in early bloom, 
1575 pounds; cut_ten days past bloom, 1403 
pounds ; difference in favor of early cut hay, 
172 pounds; fat, cut ‘n early bloom, sixty- 
seven pounds; cut ten days past bloom, 
fifty-four pounds; difference in favor of 
early cut hay, thirteen pounds. 

With these figures of actual trial before 
him, why should the farmer hesitate to 
commence his haying in season? There 
used to be a proverb among farmers that 
late-cut hay “‘ spent’ better than early cut 
hay. This meant, of course, that the cattle 
ate less of the late-cut hay and still managed 
to live, although, as a rule, some of them 
had to be “ tailed up”’ in the spring. Now- 
adays the practical farmer who keeps stock 
for profit is anxious to have his stock eat all 
the feed that can be digested and turned to 
good account, because he realizes that all 
his profit comes from the amount of feed 
consum d, over and above that required for 
maintenance. 
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Home Fruit Culture. 


In its crop reports for May the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture in- 
cludes an article on *‘ Fruits for the Home 
Garden: Culture and Varieties,’’ by Prof. 
F. A. Waugh, professor of horticulture at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. In 
this article Professor Waugh says: 

“ Fruit growing has unquestionably made 
great progress, both scientific aud practical, 





this improvemen‘ has been confined to the 
growing of fruit in large quantities for the 
market. The whole tendency of the time 
has been toward the cultivation of large 
orchards, consisting of one or two varieties 
of fruit, and the growing of fruit in a small 
way for home use has been neglected and 
almost forgutten. There are many indica- 
tions, however, that we are coming back to 
@ greater appreciation of the home fruit 
garden. In choosing varieties for a home 
garden, one must make his selection ac- 
cording to principles essentially different 
from those whish govern him in setting out 
a commercial orchard. The home orchard 
requires a large number of varieties. The 
commercial growers now confine themselves 
to two or three, but every man would like 
to supply his table with a large variety and 
through a long season. This means that 
the selection of varieties for the home 
garden should be so a:ranged as to produce 
this required succession. In the home 
orchard quality should be chiefly consid- 
ered, whereas, in the commercial orchard, 


home garden, although it would often bea 
fatal mistake to plant them for profit. As 


could be justified in the market orchard.” 


short description of each. He speaks of the 


blackberries, raspberries, curran's and 


agement of each. 


tice the garden is very often the most 


ranged so that good cultivation can be given 
with horse tools. The mistake is often 
made of jumbling up a garden in such a way 


especially required for trees and vines, as 
depth. In the matter of fertilizing no gen- 
is the best general addition to most soils. 


sources, however, a mixture of equal parts 
of ground bone, muriate of potash ard 
nitrate of soda may be safely applied at the 
rate of 1500 to two thousand pounds per 
acre annually.” 


— 
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Farm Squash Culture. 





in the past decade. Somewhat curiously | - 
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Farmers on the Hay Crop. 
My experience is that fine, early cut hay 


is preferable to late-cut hay and quite a 
ration of grain to feed to cows or growing 
stock. Farmers, as a general thing, are too 
late in getting into the hay field, and re- 
main there too late. Let it be our aim to 
: j begin haying earlier. Roots of all varieties 
prolificacy of oearing and high color of | are excellent for feeding, but straw should 
fruit are especially sought for. Old favor- go under the stock for bedding. It is the 
ites should be especially considered in the place for it.—S. F. Emerson. 


I begin to cut my hay the second week in 


" July, cutting the high land first. My hay 
regards apples particularly, a much larger | jg mowed and lies on the ground until well 
percentage of summer and autumn varieties | wijteq. I then have it put up in bunches, 
may be planted in the home garden than | where it remains until I am ready to get it 
in, one day if good hay weather. I dono 
With these principles in view, P rofessor open my i oa bunch it the second ae. 
Waugh proceeds to name these fruits | Should the weather prove stormy the hay 
amongst which « grower would naturally | remains in the bunch until 1 get one day’s 
choose in making up a list for a small home | gyn on it before it is spread out, allowing 
garden in Massachusetts. He recommends | the water time to run off and the groand a 
the varieties of the apple, pear, peach, | chance to dry. 1 handle my hay as little as 
plum,—both native and Japanese,—cherry | possible, and think it much better for so 
and guince, best calculated to give fine | going, 1 sell all I do not consume on the 
quality and a good succession, giving 4 | farm at a good price.—R. P. Benson. 


Iintend to mow my grass after the dew 


apricot and nectarine as fruits little grown | js off and then I use the tedder on it just 
in this country, but adding a variety to the | before noon or the first thing after noon, 
garden. Taking up the grape he mentions | then rake and put in bunch while the sun is 
the most desirable varieties, and also treats | hot and let stand over night. The next 
briefly on the soil, culture and pruning of | morning shake out and use tedder again 
the vine. Coming to the small fruits he | and make it so that it will need no salt.—s. 
mentions the more desirable varieties of | k, Sinnott. 


Last year we got a splendid catch in sow- 


strawberries, giving in a short space some | ing grass seed with our sweet corn, about 
valuable points as to the culture and man-| Jyne 20, and shall try it again this year. 
We like hungarian for a forage crop, but 
In closing he says: “In general, the man- | cannot always get a good catch. We think 
agement of the home garden should aim at | seeding down with sweet corn the best way. 
high culture, thorough cleanliness and the | No farmer ought to think of getting along 
best enrichment of the soil. In actual prac- | without a silo—Asa L. Ricker. 


The best forage crops that I have used 


neglected spot on the farm. Good results | are winter rye, early-sown oats, clover hay, 
in the rrowing of fruits cannot be expected | oorn fodder, sweet corn cobs from factory 
from meagre feeding and slovenly cultiva- | and late-sown barley. This gives feed early 
tion. and late, as light frosts do not injure barley. 
“* The trees and bushes should always bear- | __w, E, Leland. 
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Conditions Far from Hopeless. 
The crop conditions in northern Worces- 





that hand cultivation is required,and this has ter County are evidently much the same as 
® i sg a eg — dh generally reported for New England, yet.it 
os dee a ail hi ee can be said that the daily newspaper report- 
should have good subdrainage, this being | or, have put the reports of the drought in 


rather extreme terms for the facts. It may 
they send their roots toan unusually great be well for farmers and all to usea little 


salt in reading the newspaper reports, aud 
eral rule can be given. Barnyard manure | remember that later in the season than this 


week large sections of the country in forme: 
The humus can be supplied from other | years iets had to replant the corn fields au 
have secured a good crop. Really, the gei- 
eral face of nature is not yet brown, but |) 
its usual green hue. 


H. M. !’ 
Winchendon, Mass. 


- 
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Farming in the Northeast is a serio> 





u proposition this year with its combinat: 
Nothing is gained by planting winter | of had seasons and scarcity of hired he’: 
squashes before the weather becomes warm | There is this consolation, that a man in / 
and settled. They are strictly warm weather | health is still sure of a decent living on (! 
plants and will grow like mushrooms when | average farm. Farming has its ups © | 
both days and nights are warm and moist. | gowns, but they are less extreme thi 
The soil, too, must be warm, and not too! many other occupations. 





wet or heavy. 








Late-sown squashes are more likely to 
escape the borers, and the plan with thick 
seeding is the only one that seems to afford 
much chance of a fair crop when the insect 
abounds. 

Plant hills six feet apart, eight or ten 
seeds in the hill, thinning out ail but four 
or five strong plants after the rough leaves 
start. Use plenty of well-rotted manure 
worked into the hill. Where borers are 
thick it is safer to plant hills close with 
fewer plants inthe hill. The drill system 
with seed a foot apart has been used suc- 
cessfully. Such a row beside a garden wall 
or fence, with plants trained outward, will 
produce a large supply of squashes without 
requiring much valuable space. 

Vines running over cultivated ground 
may be protected somewhat from borers by 
covering a few joints with earth. They will 
send out roots that will sometimes save the 
growing squashes. 

Many new winter varieties have been 
introduced, but the Hu »bard is still the 
most popular. It is large, productive, first 
rate in quality and a long keeper. The 
illustration shows a lot of Hubbards from a 
photograph taken at the New Hampshire 
station, where the unfavorable season did 
not prevent the production of some very 
fine specimens. 

The yield depends much upon the season 


is estimated at from three to ten tons per 
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The Markets. 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Juue 10, 1903. 
Shotes 
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} aa ses At Brighten. Vermont twins, seconds, new ............. 9¢ato | UNtila clear liquid of fat ls obtained. The water 
JP Knowlton 2 JS Henry 3 Wisconsin twins, extra, new, P tb ....... 11@11} | and caseine will settle to the bottom and can be 
by boat 1 kK Connors 35 Wisconsin twins, firsts, new, P tb ........ @ approximately determined. The water and 
AtNEDM™M & Weel oe 4 Egas. caseine should not exceed one-sixth of the whole 
(Ppnirook 2 UL R Severns 3 Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 21@ | Volume. Ifin excess of this, the butter should be 
Thompson L Woolson 4 Eastern choice fresh....................-0. 19@ rejected.” Receipts and county rights for mak- 
jteneee 78 L Sheldon “2 Sees eet oes 17@ __ | ing this stuff are being offered at high prices, put 
i“ coe & Vt. and N. H. choice fresh -164.4174 | are worthless, because the product is both unsal- 
now Se F K Eagles 3 York State firsts............ n isa able and unlawful, and because the process itself 
WF anus 10 H A Gilmore 10 Western fair to good............- -- 15@1€ | is not especially a secret one, having often been 
AtNED M& Weel A Wheeler & Co 7 psi was = » fresh..............----- 7h@ . | described in agricultural publications. 
Re . Aone Duck 0.2.0.7 77! a9 $03 | RABBIT-PROOF FLooR.—W. W. Howland, 
2 M4 yo ay 1 D A Walker 2 D000 6 6a in 0s sonecniaisedniacansdsessonesccee Se Plymouth County, Mass.: To prevent the rabbits 
CU Shaw iL L W Harris 10 Sean ae “ehapssatencr scene non oned ishals from digging out, cover the whole floor of the 
. ‘ cnseinie : Be, ,s cteeeseencosas cece @1%4 | run with galvanized wire chicken netting, above 
fermont. ‘ etatees. which spread three to six inches of earth. Pro- 
iE c ighten. . 
es EDM & Wool ss pete . 96 Hebron, Eastern, ® bu................... 75@ vide boxes with hay as nests for the does. ° 
W A Ricker 10 75 Sturtevant& ou elk, teas oti Aaah Roa ind ADDRESSES.—D. C. V., Essex County, Mass.: 
F Ricker ri i ane DM & Weel| Western,’ “ _ get Sapa 708 Wr. Porter’s address is West Houlton, Me., and 
NHW ee. ” $ oe P Aroostook Green Mountains ............ 8@95 Mr. McKeen’s, Augusta, Me. In other cases 
. a > Saou 20 N EDM & Wool Bermuda, P bbl..............--..-------- 4 00@4 50 | where addresses are not published, communica- 
si Co 5 4800 oo — ee: 4 on = tions sent to this office, with postage, will be for- 
Massachusetts, yh menos I Flori ‘a Rose ether "3 Tas 00 warded. 
At w atertown. J A Hathaway 27 Charleston Rose, new .... 3 50a@4 00 | HOVEN oR BLOAT.—S. C. C., Bristol County, 
JS Henry i N.C. Rose, P bbl., new.._..... -3 50@4 60 | Ct.: The swelling under the flank and general 
ae sant iteamalihial wer wat ate _ AE ee aretees teers: 3 00@3 50 | distress indicate a form of severe indigestion 
Live Stec aucatl ; seine p BOW <2. «2-22 .0eesenees 3 00@3 50 | causea by the cow overeating in the rich clover 
The English market within the past week Green Vegetables. pasture. The operation needed to telieve a 
weakened and then re so eines nd Asparagus, rece P ror DOK .2.00<s-- 4 00@4 50 | severe case should be performed by a veterina- 
saleson State cattle were as last week, 11}@12 a extra large, } box.......... 5 00@6 00 | rian,although it is very easy if one has the needed 
; ' ow * 
» Ib, d. w., butit would seem as if prices could peeks, | —~ haencreeaneprecpae ane ore 4 po 00 instruments, a trocar and canula. This instru- 
not remain firm as at present when so ot Cabbage, So., ® bbi........ or -"7".1 50@2 09 | Ment consists of a tube, inside of which is a steel 
Canada cattle are sent over. Sheep are age Carrots, P bu............-.--....--------- 40@60 | rod or stiletto, which is plungéd into the left 
at 11@13ec, d. w. The only shipment from this eed age hg bu. .....--...-...--...--. 35@60 | flank, where the distention is most marked, the 
port in shape of live stock was 12 horses by E. Letenen, eRe nessesR abe Ee ros = a steel rod pulled out, and the tube left in position. 
Snow, on steamer Cestrian, for Liverpool. Celery, California..............----.......1 00a1 50 The gas rushes out, and the animal soon exhibits 
Herse Business. String beans, p crate.. ----100@2 00 | the relief experienced. Having overcome the 
i- Spinach, native, p bn - 40@50 | distention by one means or another, we must 
There was no complaint in the amount of bus omatoes, P tb... - laid |, t tak seat it dete uet-seeer, Wheat co 
ss done, and prices continue strong and well | Peas, p crate......... Segre | eee sigh ise 
HOSS Ons ‘thing desirable for drive and | Native cress, p doz........ - 4@ move from the stomach the substance which has 
sustained on anything de h Cucumbers, hothouse, each -- 44a6 caused the mischief, and for this purpose the fol- 
draft. There were several lots of Maine orses | Onions, Egyptian, p’ bag. 2 %@2 40 | lowing purge is as good as suy:. Magnesium 
on sale at prices that compared favorably with | Peppers, p bu.-........ pounce --1 50@2 25 Ink E it el EE Aamo 
last. week. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable, | Egg plant, p case..... .......-..-....-- 200@2 50 | $¥ ph «te (Epsom salts) twelve ounces; powdere 
bch Se ee — of Western, and sold well ID oo a cnccnns <scpadéaonnccnwign 2.a@2 25 | ginger, one ovnce. The ginger prevents the salts 
sold 3 express ¢ : ss'ditee SOT... Sscpacenscccvsere tn la2 from griping the animal. Then we must feed 
for shippers. One pair draft at $600, 1 pair drive | Radishes, round..............---------.-- 25@35 | the animal sparingly tor a few days on easily 
at 8422, and at less prices, as to quality. At} Squash, Fla., marrow, P bbl..........-. 1 75a@2 00 ; e 
ST a een ¥g sale stable, had in all | Turnips, yellow, P bag...........-.-..-.. 3 50a4 00 | digestible food, and give tonics such as the fol- 
Welch « cag te 8 ts aia nearby horses, | Mushrooms, native, P tb..............-.. 1 o0al 50 | lowing: Gentian, two ounces; ginger, half an 
descriptions, light and heavy, » AMMO MOS, ooo 002s no coe cece kw 6027 ounce; anise-seed, one ounce. Powdered form. 


with sales at $125@325. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s 
sale stable, 3 freight carloads were sold at a little 
easier range. Call for horses for mountain and 
seashore. Sales mostly at $125@275. At Moses 


Colman & Son’s sale stable, within the range of iy I o-2 5 aso On plows, wheel holes, wagon frames and the 
$50.0300. Ben Davis..........--.--.-- like, where the jolt and strain comes directly 
At Watertown. P ecenee ons against the ‘bolt, itis hard to keep them tight. 

Tuesday—The demand for beef cattle con- suas ~ Take off the jolt and increase friction by using an 
tinues unchanged; a fair movement at steady Native fancy, nearby, P qt ............ 35@45 | iron washer with a leather washer under it 
prices, Transactions conducted at abattoir ex-} Dighton, Mass ...........--....--.----- sa@12 | Turn very tight. 
cept what go to New England Works. It is firmly et es ae” CON eee re —_ THE NEW ROAD MATERIAL. 
believed that the yards will be opened by July 1, New Jersey, large, P qt...............- 10@i2 Roadways of tar-macadam have been in suc- 
nape — Bales by O. phat we — yn t 10@11 cessful use for some years in southern Ontario. 
* cattle, of 1780 Ibs, at Ste; phan “ -_— eet PE ase PM enastiminsiesiisiiee = The cost is from one-third to one-half that of 
She; 1 cow, 790 Ibs, at 2hc; 700 Ibs at2c. J. A.) “North Carolina, P qt.....---..-..------ 12@15 | asphalt or vitrified brick, it is more enduring 
Hathaway, 30 steers, av. 1500 Ibs, at Ste; 30 do., Muskmelons— ez than either and appears to stand well the wear 
of 1450 ths, at 43c; 20do0., of 1375 ths, at 44c; 30, of ene soete SP re ere ee ee 1 50@3 00 | and tear of heavy teaming. 
ia cai Fat Hogs. ae ee 20a@30 THE ANT NUISANCE. 

Prices on Western off 3c, and cost 64@6€8¢, I. w., ‘Hides and Pelt. Ant hillocks on lawns dull the lawn mower and 
with local hogs at 7@7#e, d. w., with downward 6a injure the sod. Slaked lime or kerosene will 
tendency. 7 ulls 66} drive most of them away, and a little bisulphide 

Sheep Houses. Hides, south, light aa salted .. 1j24{} | of carbon poured into each hillock and covered 

Very light arrivals excepting Western. A “ o. = salted................... Hay | Over with the loose earth will clear them out 
couple months later and Canada lambs will ‘ : “ buff, inven ne monrcensenenssennn ites i agi wr 8 ee 2% pe Rg ae 
probably be started, and bid fair to be of good a S ns, 5 to S CaCN.... -.-------- 2U@ n molasses w alot 0 em, an e resi 
quality. No change on Western sheep at $2.80@ | noason Saaee..... oan will take the hint and leave. 

5.55 }) 100 ths, and'lambs jc higher for best grades Dried Apples PROFITABLE COWS. 

that cost $4.30@7.80 p 100 Ibs. A few Northern | 1. ated, choice nena _~— The owner of a herd of twenty-tive grade 

ata little under the price of Western. Evaporated, fair to prime....---.-.------ ad Guernseys and Jerseys in Wisconsin submits this 
Veal Calves. Sun-dried, as to quality........-....--..- 3@ account of the average per cow: Cost of feed, 

Not a heavy run and prices have not materi- Grass Seeds. $28; returns from creamery, $57.18; pounds of 
ally cbanged from last week. Butchers ready to | Timothy, P bu., Western, good to prime.2 0042 10 milk, 5809; pounds of butter, 298; price of butter, 
invest at steady prices. J.S. Henry, 60 calves, Clover, » ~ choice.......-..--. -- +--- — po a ate ae nrg for a 

- i 5 ? » PB tb......-. .-20..-------- +2220 ollar in feed, $2.04; net profit of butter over cos 
oe ae be hon en ey Red To Loe iins oie secaine biel: 2 002 50 of feed, $29.18 per cow. saree Bran and malt 
; , Save Poultry Orchard p bu sidings Jes ’ vnacsessseceess..2 00@2 10 | Sprouts, six pounds; well-eared ensilage, thirty 

, ‘<a White Clover, ER Ee Cee 23@ pounds; straw; fodder corn in fall; in summer 
/. a heavy supply that cost 123@13¢ for mixed oe 7 ices <bean 1 = 50| pasture only. Adding value of skimmilk makes 
_ SRE SEs *< 9rerereyaerveowser tts - profit $40.80 per cow. Thus the owner has netted 

__ ene eee eeee Blue Grass,p bu... --..-.----------------1 081 @ | Over gto00 for his cows. Part of the profit is in 

Maine—Farmington Live Stock Company, 300; | RicKwheat....-.-..-----..-escssscseese 1 00g skimmilk at one-third to one-half cent per quart, 
J. M. Philbrook, 96; Thompson & Hanson, 75; H. See. but worth the estimate for making veal, pork and 
M. Lowe, 100. 2 MBB on ap PRRRMIMIION <5 055 2cen cic ectese steed 2 35@ poultry products. The value of feed in States 

New : Hampshire— W. F. Wallace, 40; ;A. F. i are rere 1 75a2 00 further East would be $10 to $20 greater per cow, 
Jones & Co., 130; E. F, Adden, 126. Nab van so Pausecsen-os soem et ‘a ig | while the price for milk and butter would be 

Vermont—W,. A. Ricker, 325; F. Ricker, 225; alems chtee wndahes... os 16a considerably increased. The net returns would 
Doran Bros., 50; N. H. Woodward, 193; A.|! Mediums, screened......-....------------ 1 75a2 00 | not vary greatly. The open secret of success in 
beter . G. H. Sprigg, 130; A. P. Need- oy aes setcteeec ee eeceeeeseewee 19042 00, | this case seems to be the fact that every cow is 
lam, 35; J. S. y, 60. » OXTPA. . 2. ccc e cece ne cece 

Mesenchanmnaal my Henry, 51; W. E. Hayden, | Yellow eyes, seconds.......-..---.------- 2 og? 25 | & heavy ylelder of rich milk. 
°C) R Connors 20: scattering "0: H A Gumere, Red Kidney SARS SS Sera Tele Oe ee ee 3 10@3 25 SOME INSECT PESTS. 

Ls: D. Walker, 2. pode TaN ony ; alee i joer and Straw. ae Dust ecperngee eo lime ow spray we 
st a NO? SOON cic. 5. vacseexono<esaen G@, aris green or hellebore. Stop the apple-tree 

Brighten Caste Mastes. il BF ee cerereeeeeceseecec ee 1% 00@19 00 te = applying paris green in whitewash to 

__ Stock at yards: 459 cattle, 17 sheep, 24,251 hogs, |, a ial vsencreeen totter Ag oet5 so | the trunks and large limbs. For common fruit 
“11 calves, 225 horses. From West, 216 cattle, 24,-| clover,mixed  ton...--.-----13 30417 50 | and leaf-eating insects keep the foliege covered 
‘ hogs, 225 horses. Maine, 18 cattle, 17 sheep,} « clover, ® ton..........-.-..-- 12 00@13 00 | with bordeaux and paris green mixture. Paris 
60 Hoys, 300 calves. New Hampshire, 10 cattle, 10 ve swale, BF GOD... 0 ccccecce ce sece 9 00@10 00 green will kill currant worms, cabbage worms, 
hoxs, 40 calves, Vermont, 20 cattle, 11 hogs, 95 oa. — > Sebgppanantens moan: . bs striped beetle, celery and tomato worm, etc., but 
valves. Massachusetts, 195 cattle, 70 hogs, 76| Straw’ tangled Ty@............2.ss2s2+--11 00@12 90 | hellebore is alittle safer to use (one ounce in two 
— gallons water). For cabbage and turnip fly dust 
‘vesday—A train of thirteen cars arrived this FLOUR AND GRAIN with ashes. Tree and plant lice are killed by 


for noon, mostly from Massachusetts, excepting 
tice cars from Maine, with Western arrivals 
(vcing the week. The market for cattle for 
» ‘cchterin fair shape, being firm as sold last 
with some call for slim cattle for canning 
/logna purposes at around 2c. Good beef 
iv 4je, with sales at 2@44c for cows. Prob- 
‘ie best pair of cattle offered were by J. P. 
*, of 3500 tbs, well fattened, four years old, 
tj) A. Hathaway. Farmington Live Stock 
. hy sold steers at $4.40@5 P 100 tbs, 1500@ 
s. R. Connors, 4 cows. 1000 ths, 34@4c; 8 
‘S,2c. F. L. Howe, 2 cows, 1150 tbs, at 

| 950 tbs, at 3c; 2 at 2c. 

Veal Calves. 

er more in number than a week ago, but 
‘eient to reduce prices, which were 
y firm and active. Many of the lots come 
; ‘ quality, big and little; for such 5@53c is 
h ‘v. Bowman, 19 calves, of 120 tbs, at 54c; 9, 
ate. J. White paid 5@5%c for full lots 


Late Arrivals. 
esdav—Market for beef cattle has been 
avorable to the buyer. For good lots 
"ices were effected. Local hogs command 
W., OF $5.90@6 P 100 tbs, 1. w. Calf mar- 
'y. O. H. Forbush sold 2 bulls, of 980 
°,1140 ths, at 34¢; 2 bulls, $2.80@3, of 850 
‘Ss 1, Of 1260 ths, at 3c; 3 cows at 23c, 2c. 
: *- Gould, 6 cows, 800 tbs, at 2}¢; 10 cows, 1050 
°. A. G. Barnes, 16 steers, 1300 ths, at 
tetson, 21 cattle, of 1100 ths, at 44c; 10, of 
‘t Se, 6, Of 980 Tbs, at 3}c; 8, at 2c, of 760 Ibs. 





SOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


port 0 coon Bin 

Brotlere ne Ce, PF WD wcacicccs nccdonay csseeed 30@35 
bilan.) £0 3h ths. to pair, P tb.......... 2R@W 

Broliers, 5 juab, 2 ths, pair. reece teteceee 


Green Ducks.....................--..---.. 16@18 . 
15. 


are at grass, and so when there is no demand for 


mmon to choice........ ween ae 


Fowls, extra cholce............ tive cecane - 15g16 | fresh grains the product of the vat is dried for 
tame, choice, p doz... 2.2.21 +5 ri future use. Thisdrying is an operation that can-. 

+ "com to good, ® doz... 2.100@1 60 | DOt be carried out without a special and expensive 
Squabs, PF MOE. ono eeenencncccncnsnees 2 plant, which, of course, requires some skill and 
Hh iced or frozen— experience in using, and it would never pay to set 
Fa heen ete weceeernccnoees 15@, | upa plant for drying grains in » vacuum, which 


is the method employed, or even to attempt their 








Apples, Russets, 
. ‘a Baldwin * 


ery, extra— 
Vt.& N H. assorted 
Norvhern N. ae be jt 
Northern N. 


Pe ce cececccoce 













Fruit. 


és fancy Maine . 





Fowls, fair to choice... .. Mibvdstnnenudea 
Old ooo sn cre TY 
Receipts June 9, were 99 packages. 








drying in any other way, say ona kiln, for con- 
sumption on even a large farm, or, indeed, on 


produced, not where they areto be fed. Thisis 
why most of the large brewers have put down 
plant for drying grains. You need not fear for 


Repeat dose daily for a week. 


> 
~<~ 





LOOSE BOLTS. 


sorted into first and second grades. It is 
the sorting that sells the fruit, because care 
-tataken to grade carefully and honestly. 
Varieties are Early Crawford and Crosby, 
which have proved the most profitable of 
many kinds tested.’’ 
FRUIT SPECIALTIES. 
The Keifer pear proves successful and 
seems also to be popular with other local 
growers. It ripens here about Christmas 
when pears are scarce and in demand in the 
smaller markets and seems to sell readily. 
Bartlett, Sheldon, Lawrence, Dana Hovey 


It's Going to be Dry 










What we have had already is only a foretaste of 
what is to come if the qeedictions are right. » 


How's Your Water Supply? 


You have time to secure it yet if you set about it. You might as 
well, for there are more dry seasons to come. It will cost you 10 
wg ee none year. - will get best and promptest service 
iy ght now. ere’s sure to bea rush to install 
plants a little later. If you install one of ist 


are other kinds found profitable. 
season. 


quently, using alsoa pronged hoe to clean 


check the weeds. The soil is well manured. 
Tomatoes are set about May 20 and tended 
mostly by horse power. Tobacco water is 
used to kill tomato worms. Other crops are 
sweet corn, cucumbers, squashes, potatoes, 
peppers, celery, beets, onions and the other 
market-garden specialties. 


GREENHOUSE AND NURSERY STOCK. 


Of late years Miss Cutler has increased 
her greenhouse facilities,and she is planning 
to build a house 50x12 feet this fall in addi- 
tion to the two houses now in use. The 
extra glass area is for carnations, which are 
one of the profitable specialties and for which 
the local demand is greater than the supply. 
The sale of flowers, bedding plants, vege- 
table plants and fruit trees, forms a paying 
branch of the business, and one which has 
been increasing of late years. Thereisa 
large line of well-grown shade and orna- 
mental trees, for which goud-sized orders 
have been received for planting in cities, 
parks and elsewhere. The business of the 
farm amounts to several thousand dollars a 
yexr and is constantly increasing. 
MANAGING THE FARM. 
Miss Cutler does not attempt the actual 
field work, but hires help liberally mdoors 
and out. Not much of the help is boarded 
on the place, but is hired by the day so far 
as possible. The efficient foreman, Joseph 
Parkin, has been on the place twenty-six 
years, and, being thoroughly familiar with 
the routine, he relieves the owner of much 
of the detail. Miss Cutler, however, gives 
her constant attention to the direction and 
planning of the business, and is a very busy 
woman. Since her father’s death, twenty 
years ago, she has managed and developed 
the business to its present proportions, and 
has been successful from the start. The 
buildings and grounds are kept very neat 
and trim, as the illustration shows. 
AN ALL-AROUND SUCCEsS. 
The owner finds time to indulge her musi- 
cal and artistic tastes, and has also been 
prominent in Grange work, lecturing on 
agricultural topics and other forms of gen- 
eral activity. Asa public speaker she has 
shown brilliance and tact to a high degree. 
Her success as a farmer and gardener is 
acknowledged by all familiar with the 
progress of the enterprise. The market for 
the products is mostly found in the several 
towns of the vicinity, although a surplus is 
sometimes sent to the large cities. 


a 
<> 


Potato Insurance. 
Rarely, today, do we find a farmer who 





Strawberries promise quite well for a dry 
Bubock is still a favorite. Plants 
are set one by four feet, and cultivated fre- 







Let us figure with you on the water supply 
question. That’s about the whole of our bus- 
iness. Write us how you are placed and we’ll 
advise and estimate for you. 


Chas. J. Jager Co., 
166-168 High St., 
Boston, Mass. 



















Thee Jager Water Raisers 


the job is done once for all. If you want the wind to work for i 
find no other machine worked out to such perfection as the oe 


If you want to do more than 


as well as pump, you should know the 






Western, large ash tubs... 238 th 
Western’ ‘ : winter, for you will then be able to buy dried 
Quan —_ ay ny #23 | grains much cheaper than you could have | Out oe the plants. The same plan is J ager Windmills 
Creamery. western firsts ns dried them for yourself. But wet grain from the | used for currants with the bushes set two They pump the most with the least wind and keep going without expense every day in the 
Creamery, secon “4 = breweries near Boston or Worcester can be| by four feet. The market calls for red va- year, if you let them. And we put them up to stand the storms. 
oe \onira rn...... Be perro quite every in a ~s rd = rieties chiefly. Grapes, Green Mountain, pump, if you would grind, saw, churn, run a lathe, etc.. 
airy, N.Y. and Vt. firsts..2.2022002227272 toaeo aoe etre dala atte ey nandied with the | Moore’s Early, Concord, Delaware, are 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ...... 16@17 | least possible delay after making. trained to single rail wooden trellises. The Jack = a Lasrteguegn ee 
jenovated ise Rephsaroraisiba teas ig Wieacdigtedira ol-wine sstacahc 15@18 FRAUDULENT BUTTER.—A. L. L ’ Waldo fruit of the choi ieti i ld at od You run it an hour for Sailers werds-at Gmeetins and do mone 
hoe pro Ba poke County, Me.: ‘The receipts you. mention for in- ~ - vlcer varieties is sold at a go > ere than - sage need. Then you can hitch it to anything 
en, Le ‘ crease of per cent. of butter describe methods : eter ce og ye og sg gai ba 
Common te AS RRR Ce aaa Sa oat) 17.920 known for many years. Part of the caseine and a VEOREARLES. Ser Seo HO — 
. Trunk butter in } or }-tb prints.......... good deal of water is mixed with the butter fat,| Asparagus is tended by horse power al- Remarc er ieeit atyraeg 
extra phat Kt Rau sssseeee 2a1@ increasing the weight of “ butter” by about one-| most entirely, the top being cut off clean It is Safe and anybody 
Extra nortnern dairy....... ....... 29 third. The product is of poor flavor, color, | and the whole field harrowed whenever the can run it 
Common to good............-.. ........... 17@21 | texture and keeping quality, unsuitable for table | weeds get numerous. Salt is also used to s 
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business. If you have not yet receiv 





SEED 


They need no introduction to the Farmers and G. v 
ardeners of New England; 
for nearly half a century they have been making their record for suaeee and 
reliability in every town, village and farm house in the land. We made ita 
rule at the beginning to sell such seed on! 


as we would be wil 
ourselves, and therein lies the secret of wa ; ling to plant 


- — success We have attained in 
ed our free catalogue write and it will be 
sent at once. If you are raising potatoes try the Delaware 

ductions. It is making friends everyw ¥ oo 
cropper but one of the very best for quality. 


J. J. H. GRECORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


here because it is not only a great 





HOW APPLIED. 
Comme ice spraying when the plants are 
six to eight inches high and repeat the 
treatment at intervals of about two weeks 
as long asthe plants remain green. Usually 
six applications will be required. Use the 
one-to-eight formula bordeaux mixture (six 
pounds copper sulphate to fifty gallons 
water), adding paris green or other arseni- 
cal poison when ‘ bugs” are plentiful. 
Thoroughness of application is to be desired 
at all times, but is especially important 
when flea-beetles are numerous or the 
weather favorable to blight. When a horse 
sprayer is used there should be two nozzles 
for each row. 
Those who wish to get along with three 
sprayings should postpone the first one until 
there is danger of injury from “bugs” or 
flea-beetles, and then spray thoroughly with 
bordeaux and paris green. The other two 
sprayings should likewise be thorough and 
applied at such times as to keep the foliage 
protected as much as possible during the 
remainder of the season. Very satisfactory 
results can be obtained from three spray- 








ALABASTINE sanitary and 


wall coating. ALABASTINE is not a cheap hot 
water kalsomine, stuck on with glue, and 
furnishin 
germs an 
mation, mentioning this paper. 
Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
and 106 Water Street, New York City. 


A durable. 


a@ breeding ground for disease 
vermin. Write for complete infor- 
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JUST A LITTLE 


more money will buy P. » 
ALL ti “ stock ‘t e agg Eten e gee some 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CU., ADRIAN, MICH. 





SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 





The only practical Calf Feeder. - The only 
sensible method 
“teaching the calf todrink. 
thotait whether intenaed 

calf. whether inten or the dairy or for 
Price of Feeder, §1. 4 
Booklet free. 


calves. No more 
Promotesd 
Adds to the value of 


of raisin; 


id. Agents 
aper. 


postpa: 
tion this 
LEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 








Fleur.—The market is quiet. 

Spring patents, $4 45@4 85. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 50. 

inter patents, $3 85@4 25. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 60@4-00. 

Corm Meal.—$1 14@116 p bag, and $2 
00 P bbl. 


250 P bbl; granulated, 2 7543 


3 50 # bbl. 


Steamer, 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 
No. 3, yellow, 38e. 

@Oats.— Demand ste 
Clipped, fancy, spot 


No. 3 clipped, white 
Millfeed.—Firm. 


xed feed, $22 50a; 
Linseed, $25 75. 


Bye.—$2.90@3.50 P 


Cottonseed meal for sh 


Cern.—Demand quiet, supply small. 
ellow, dic. 


59¢c. 


ady, prices firm. 
» 4946. 


No. 2 clipped, white, 453c. 


» 44%3c. 


Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 50@22 00. 
Winter wheat _middlin $: 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $20 25@20 50. 

a wheat middling, sacks, $20 50@24 50. 


23 50 


Barley.—Feed barley, 57@65c. 


bbl, ¢ic P bushel. 


45@ 


Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $2 85@4 00 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Firm at $470@500 Pp bbl. for 

rolled and $5 10@540 for cut and grouna. 

Bye Spa-She market 1s steady at $2 95@ 


, Sacks, $20 50@24 50. 


ipment, $26 50@27 00. 








THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan - -19@1% 
“cc it) “ Ohio r --21@22 
“es “ Y blood “ RS 23@ at 
oe “ | blood “e zs --23@ 
nes * t-blood “ . --23@24 
Fine delaine, Ohio.............. -- --34@35 
¥¢ = Mich. X, 1 and 2............. 25@28 
Pulled wools, scoured..............-.....--- 3060 
American mohair ............----..---.--.-- 26@4) 








_ BREWERS’ GRAIN.—F. H. E., Middlesex 


County, Mass.: Brewers’ grain is, in most cases, 
driea at the brewery. There are numbers of 
farmers who, like yourself,do not. want grains, 
either wet or dry, in the summer, when the cows 








tobacco water or insect powder. 


2 
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A Woman’s Prosperous Farming. 
The seventy-acre farm operated by Miss 
Mary E. Cutler in Middlesex County, Mass., 
is enjoying a reasonably favorable season, 
notwithstanding drought and frost. The soil 
is rather heavy for the most part, and does 
not feel the dry weather as quickly as 
others, while the location is somewhat 
higher than the surrounding country and is 
near a small lake, thus insuring some pro- 
tection from frost. 

Fruit, however, promises about the same 
as in the rest of the section. Apples look 
like a fair crop, also plums and quinces ; 
cherries set full, but have dropped some- 
what; pears will be a poor yield. 

PEACH RAISING. 


‘‘ Peaches are a failure,’ said Miss Cut- 
ler. ‘‘ There will be enough forthe table and 
that is about all. 

‘‘The orchard numbers about 1500 trees, 
well cultivated and thrifty, but the fruit 
was mostly killed last winter. Apples are 
set in every third row, and these will take 
the place of the peaches induetime. The 
soil is plowed and cultivated till August and 
fertilized liberally with potash and ground 
bone. The peach trees are trimmed and 
headed in during May, and the fruit is 
thinned to four or five ona branch in crop 
years. We usually sell from four hundred 
to seven hundred baskets. The fruit is 
handled like eggs and packed when just 
about to ripen. A practiced eye can tell 





bined with poison, will even kill a few of 
these destructive, b 
little pests; applied in the bordeaux, paris 
green will be more thoroughly distributed 
than it can bein any dry application, and 
the lime in the mixture will prevent any 
burping of foliage. 
mixture, by checking or preventing several 
small losses, increases the value of the crop 
every year more than the materials and 
labor cost. 


exert a specific effect upon the vigor of the 
plants, and, aside from repression of in- 
jury, adds both quantity and quality tothe 


neglects or refuses to insure his buildings 
against loss by fire. Yet many barns and 
dwellings have stood for fifty years or more 
unharmed by this devwuring element; so 
that all money paid out for premiums has 
been an outlay without return. 
On the other hand, how many growers of 
potatoes have raised the crop for ten suc- 
cessive years without sutfering severe loss 
from blight or rot? Very few indeed can 
report continued immunity from destructive 
attacks of these diseases; and careful 
investigations show that there are al- 
most no seasons when the potato crop 
is not considerably lessened by almost 
unnoticed injury to foliage and vines 
through fungus troubles which may easily 
be prevented by spraying. Merely as 
a matter of insurance against the oc- 
casional destructive attacks, the applica- 
tion of bordeaux mixture each year is a 
profitable venture ; for one crop saved from 
the heavy loss or complete destruction 
which follows such outbreaks of late 
blight as that which occurred’ in 
many parts of the State in 1902, will 
repay the expense of many previous spray- 
ings. But spraying is more than insurance 
against these severe attacks—it repays its 
cost every year. This last statement is 
proven true by very careful, thorough and 
long-continued series of experiments abroad 
and in America, both in New York State 
and several sister States. 

WHAT SPRAYING DOES. 

**T donot see how that can be true,’’ the 
potato grower will say. ‘‘ My potatoes 
have rotted only twice in the last ten 
years.”. Yes, you have noticed this particu- 
lar disease but seldom, though it has prob- 
ably done more damage than you imagine 
in several other years; but your vines have 
probably been touched by the early blight 
nearly every season, and the small brown 
spots on the leaves, which characterize it, 
by destroying nu inconsiderable portion 
of the plant’s starch factory have materi- 
ally lessened your crop. Flea beetles have 
punctured the leaves, consumed part of 
the juices which should go to build up tissue 
or tuber and also destroyed leaf surface 
which is needed to elaborate more starch. 
Colorado beetles—‘‘ potato bugs ’’—have not 
been completely controlled by the most 
thorough applications of paris green you 
were able to make; and when you “put 
on enough to kill them, sure,’”’ you prob- 
ably burn some’ leaves; and so added 
another injury to the already long list. 
Properly made bordeaux mixture, thor- 
oughly applied, will completely prevent 
both early blight and late blight or rot; it 
will drive most of the flea-beetles away to 
untainted feeding grounds, and, when com- 


but often overlooked, 


Thus the bordeaux 


At the same time it appears to 


ings. 
A single spraying is better than none and 
will alway- be prutitable; but more are bet- 
ter. There is no excuse for using paris 
green alone for ‘*‘bugs.’”? Whenever it is 
necessary to fight insects use bordeaux 
containing paris green. F. H. HALL. 
Geneva, N. Y., Bulletin 221. 





Chemists as Food Makers. 
Will the chemists succeed in making plant 
or animal food on a large scale directly 
from the air and other simple elements? Al- 
ready ithas been found that a strong elec- 
tric current will unite the nitrogen of the 
air with soda or potash, forming one of the 
best and now most costly of plant foods. 
The Falls of Niagara are actually at present 
doing a little work of this very description. 
The claim is also made that the electric 
current will from the elements common in 
the air form sugar, which is an important 
animal food substance. Neither of these dis- 
coveries are yet on a very practical basis, 


_ Clinton. Iowa. 





~ WANTED 


A complete set or number of consecutive 
volumes of the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN either bound or as issued. [Reply to 


A. C. LANE, 
Box 2244, Boston, Mass. 





FARMERS’ WANTS 





ONE CENT A WORD 





Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exc of Stock 
also Help or Situation Wanted. 
one cent per word only, including name, 
initials. No Display. Cash te accompany 
erder. 


ds, Fruits, etc. 
There is a charge of 
dress or 
the 





OREMAN on dairy farm. 
Give full details in first letter. 
ARM, South Framingham, Mass. 


Good place for a worker. 
PROSPECT 





some time. The wholesale production of 
cheap fertilizing materials would be a help to 


but they givea hint of what may be done F 


ame and kind. 


OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
a winner bred in winning lines. 


Runs half in _ .50. 


W.S. TAYLOR, byron, O. 





farmers, but their advantage might be offset 
by the chemical production of some of the 
simple foods without the aid of plant life; 


work. 


OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfect! 
REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 


reliable. Capable of 2.00 





a very interesting possibility, but one not at 
all likely to trouble the farmers of the 
present. 





<> 


ANTED—To sell, 

Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 

e draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
— GLE, Flora, Ind. 


inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 





Where Farmers Hold Power. 
Farmers’ rule is on trial in the Connecti- 


OR SALE—Three coaches, good as new. 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 


Will sell 





cut legislature, where, by the method of 
representation, the majority of delegates 
come from the small towns. This year for 


OR SAT.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
class green pacers. 


M. 8S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





the first time the farmers seem tu have fully 
realized their power, and by holding to- 
gether have been able to have pretty nearly 


Wou 
GC. CRE 


ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
ld work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 
IGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 





their own way in shaping the course of 
legislation. Probably no other class could 
have held like power with less disturbance 


OR SALE—Five bhiack jacks, 14 to 
ears old. Prices, 2150 to 3300. 
ELL, Viocennes, Ind. 


15 hands, 3 to5 
Dr. M. M. Me- 





and unreasonable interference. 

Their course has been careful and 
moderate, with a bias against new law- 
making not shown to be positively needed. 
For the first time in many years the strong 


ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must 
havea record of soe successful work, fa, 

miliar with modern dairy farmin 

100 to 12 cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 

loyed. Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 

treet, Boston, 


be capable 
ig. Must board help; 





railroad corporations have failed to secure 
such laws as they desired in their contests 
with street railroads and other weaker con- 
cerns. The railroads may still have things 


w 


chine, etc. 
EST., 166 Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


NTED—To hire till Dec. 1 or longer, on dairy 
farm, an American, single, temperate. be 
a first-class milker, teamster, able to run mou ma- 


Must 


Board with the family. J. S. PERRY 





a little too much their own way, as com- 
pared with the situation in neighboring 
States, but the tide has turned since the 
farmers came to the front, and nobody now 


E. D. W 


ANTED-Young or middle-aged Protestant woman 

for general housework in family of three adults, 
on farm; house with city conveniences. Good 
to right paren Write for particulars, stating wages. 
HITE Andover, Ct. 


home 





asserts that this or that railroad ‘“‘ owns the 
State.”’ The farmers have changed all that. 
The outcome in Connecticut will be more 
or less of an object lesson to farmers else- 


ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. No to- 

bacco or liquor. 
age, weight, height and wages expected to start with. 
BOX 105, Davisvilie, R. I. 


Good place tor right boy. State 





where. If by wise selection of representa- 
tives and wise use of power for the good of 
all classes results are obtained that seem 


ANTED—First-ciass Protestant en girl, 


Wis 


modern conveniences. Address 42 Prospect Street, 
Torrington, Ct. 


eneral housework for widow. Goo ome. 





worth while, then farmers elsewhere will 
begin to ask why should they not likewise 
claim more of the advantages belonging to 


ANTED—Reliable man for farm _ work. 
understand milking and general farm work. 
ORGE T. CLARK, Beacon Falls, Ct. 


Must 





their numbers and general weight in the 
community. But a misuse of legislative 
control would bea setback everywhere to 


ANTED—A first-class cheesemaker, 
position. Address M. B. 
h Street, New Haven, Ct. 


ermanent 
& F. Ss. HUBBELL, 137 





the farmers’ cause. 


The Department of Agriculture has set on 
foot an investigation of the mosquito that 





ANTED—Man on farm, married or single. Write 
W or come for particulars. WILLIAM 
OTCHKISS, Bristol, Ct. 


Tenement. 





will take at least three years for its com- 
pletion. But at the end of that time will 
we be able to say with the poet: “Oh, 


Wes TED-—Single man for general farm work. Tem- 
perate, c. R.C 


milker. E. TTS, Milford, N. H. 





mosquito, where is thy victory? Oh, bite, 








when to pick by the color. The fruit is 








product. 


HERBE: 





where is thy sting? ”’ 


ELIABLE. 


R 


ru man for general farm_work 
T DEMING. Cornish Centre, N. H. 
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The Horse. 


Cause and Cure of Colic. 


One of the most fruitful causes of colic is 
the too common habit of allowing horses to 
partake of large draughts of water imme- 
diately after finishing a feed of oats. There 
is no surer way of generating an attack of 
colic than this, the reason being that when 
a large quantity of water is thus imbibed it 
has the effect of carrying with it out of the 
stomach and into the intestines some of the 
fresbly eaten grain. This grain, being still 
in a raw and undigested condition, its effect 
when it reaches the intestines is to give rise 
to the irritation and inflammation which are 
the immediate causes of the colic. In deal- 
ing with cases of this kind the most obvious 
course to adopt is to take precautions to 
prevent the auimals from drinking large 
quantities of water under the circumstances 
just referred to. When an animal falls a 
victim to an attack of colic, the best thing 
todo isto administer a dose consisting of 
one ounce of laudanum and two ounces of 
sweet spirits of nitre along with half a pint 
of whiskey in some hot water. 

Very often simple cases of colic yield to 
the administration of a couple of ounces of 
cooking soda, diluted with water, and given 
as soon as the first symptoms of the attack 
are noticed. Should the administration of 
this cooking soda fail to give the desired 
relief, no time should be lost in tollowing it 
up with the laudanum and spirits of nitre 
already suggested. 








Carriage harness should never be kept in 
the stable, as the gas from the heating 
manure willrot the leather. The best oil 
for leather is pure neatsfoot oil. The fol- 
lowing mixture is used by the express com- 
panies: Neatsfoot oil one gallon, beeswax 
one pound, muttun tallow one pound, lamp- 
black just enough to make a good black. 
The beeswax and mutton tallow after being 
melted is mixed with the oil and lamp- 
black; it should be well stirred in. Equal 
parts of neatsfoot oil aud crude castor oil, 
with a little lamp-black added, is the mixt- 
ure used by the liverymen. 
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John Foster Fraser declares that Siberia 
is a good country for horses. They are 
sturdy workers and as hardy as you can 
find. Incentral Siberia there are eighty- 
five horses to every hundred of population. 
In the United States the proportion is 
twenty-two to the hundred, and in France 
seven to the hundred. The Siberian pro- 
portion, indeed, is only excelled by the 
Argentine Republic, where the rate is 112 
horses to every hundred inhabitants. In 
the region of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
from Cheylabinsk to Irkutsk it is estimated 
there is something like three million horses. 
The average peasant horse is worth from $6 
to $8. The horses used for the post, and 
which have enormous powers of speed and 
endurance, cost from $12 to $15. The finest 
horses, which would fetch about $300 in 
England, are to be had at from $25 to $35. 





The best way to get a fast walking horse 
is to train him as a colt to walk as fast as 
he can without trotting. A colt generally 
wants to go as fast as he can, but the trouble 
is when he is allowed to do this at a trot. 
On the walk heis made to go slow to cool 
off after a trot. It would be much better to 
teach him to walk fast, and not allow him 
to trot until he has learned to walk as fast 
as he can without trotting. 

If deprived of light, the horse is con- 
demned to the torments of a monotonous 
existence, and is apt to be nervous and ex- 
citable when out of doors; while it is im- 
possible for a stable which is a dark one to 
look as clean and smart as it should appear; 
therefore, the question of windows is one 
that should never be overlooked. 


<a> 
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Good Farm Horses. 


Strength, endurance, ‘soundness, and, for 
a@ large horse, a fair degree of speed are 
combined in the popular and practical 
Clydesdale of the best strains. The hilly 
pastures and vigorous climate of southern 
Scotland have produced a hardy, active 
horse, with broad chest, wide fvurehead, 
large, round feet. Stallions weigh 1700 to 
two thousand pounds, and the walking or 
trotting gait is considerably faster than 
that of the common, heavy cart horse. 

The prevailing colors are bay or brown. A 
heavy growth of long hair below the knee is 
noted in pure-bred specimens. Pasterns are 
long and set back at an angle; tail well set 
up, quarters and thighs stout, but not too 
sharply marked off, bones wide, flat, thin 
and dense. Chests wide, counters low; 
shoulders slanting well back on high 
withers; neck high and arching. The face 
is open and level, with vigorous eye. 














Extensive Rice Culture. 


Rice was first raised in Texas in 1862, dur- 
ing the civil war, but in a small way, aod 
for local and not commercial use. For 
thirty years the industry was confined to 
small patches located in wet places or in 
swamps, and was entrusted more to Provi- 
dence than to science. 

The cultivation of rice by irrigation 
began about 1893, and developed rapidly. 
Rice land is no longer confined to swamps, 
but on the low flat prairies dikes are thrown 
up by the plow around practically level 
areas, into which ditches or canals lead 
from a huge main canal from eighty 
to 120 feet wide. Powerful pumps 
with capacities of 120,000 gallons a 
minute, located on some fresh water 
source, raise the water into a flume 
that conveys it in turn to the canal that 
carries to the rice farm, which may com- 
prise from one hundred to fifteen thousand 
‘acres. In ten years the rice area in Texas 
has extended itself along the Gulf Coast 
from Orange to Brownsville, on the Rio 
Grande. The acreage in 1901 was 125,000; 
in 1902 over 180,000 acres were under culti- 
vation, and the area bids fair to reach 250,- 
000 acres in 1903. 

The Government report of Prof. T. U. 
Tay'or on irrigation in Texas shows that 
irrigation for ordinary crops is slowly mak- 
ing its way eastward in Texas, and that it is 
now practiced in'the Brazos Valley and 
along the Houston and Texas Central Rail- 
road. 


»— 
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Keeping a Few Bees. 


Three or four hives will be enough, if you 
are in business, for you to attend to, if you 
are in a locality where is a fairly good 
honey flow. This number should give you 
sufficient honey for home consumption, and 
perhaps some to spare. A section of honey 
is a present toa friend that is always 
greatly appreciated. ‘For home use do not 
trouble about an extractor. Comb-honey is 
more wholesome, especially for those who 
suffer from indigestion. 

Never trouble the brood-chamber for 
your honey. If you follow this rule, it is 
not likely you will ever have starving: bees. 
Shallow frames or sections will be suffi- 
ciently profitable for your own table. Of 





This horse was purchased for the export trade. 





THE DRAFT TYPE. 


He is a typical London vanner, but represents no less a medium-weight drafter, which sells well for American street use. Note the 
massive appearance, compact body, short legs, and good quality.—Bureau of Animal Industry, Rommel. . 


USED BY J. H. HALE. 







Made in 12 Sizes. 
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CUTAWAY HARROW 


CLARK’S Extension 
A-6 Cutaway Hrrrow 


THE CLARK'S CALIF) 
Sr. ORCHARD PL yy, 


AND HARROW. 





ORCHARD Too1s 


_ CLARK'S DOUBLE A¢1°9y 


CUTAWAY HARROW’ 


Made | 


Send for Cireula;. 
CO., . Higganum coong 





THE EFFICIENT HILL: 


P 





h 


Write for circular. 


is a labor-saving i) 
for hilling al! 

plants grown in ro 
20 up to 44 inches a; 
adjustable mold! 
sure placing the « 
to and over the 


lant at each sick 


ing the plant fro), 
Sive moisture, dri). 


eavy winds. }'o; 
moldboards are steel; designed to follow ():: , 


V. A. WHITBECK, Aquetuck, \. ; 


NO WIND REQUIRED 





“if ——=|= & 
45 Washington Street, No 





Portable Pumping Gui‘its 


14 and 23H. 
With common 
force pump and 
size piping these « 


will lift edu to 251 
water per hour 
high. 


rth, 





course, when you consume comb-honey you 
lose the wax. 

Do not bother to make your own hives, 
frames and other appliances; they are all 
so cheap now there is not much gain in so 
doing. Home-made hives are generally un- 
sightly. Buy your hives in the flat, and be- 
fore you nail them together give the joijuts ’ 
and dovetails a coat of thick paint, and 
when put together paint the whole; it will 
preserve them and make them far more 
sightly. Beehives and their surroundings 
should be made as attractive as possi- 
ble, by planting suitable shrubs and plants. 
Aclear space should, however, be left im- 
mediately in front of the hive. lf your 
hives are on an exposed and windy site, do 
not put stones and bricks on top of the 
covers to keep them on; it looks worse than 
rags stuffed in broken windows to keep the 
wind out. Two brass hooks will accom- 
plish all that is needed. 

If you live surrounded by neighbors clip 
the wings of your queens; by so doing you 
will not waste so much energy in chasing 
your swarms. If you have no time to be 
present when your bees swarm, practice 
dividing swarms—i. e., artificial swarming. 
There is a danger of losing queens at swarm- 
ing time if their wings are clipped; whilst 
on the ground she is very liable to be 
trodden upon, and alsoa danger of her re- 
turning to the hive from whence she care, 
and the swarm following her. W.S. C. 

Pig-Feeding Experiments. 

In a recent bulletin issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station, the best re- 
sults were obtained with Indian meal and 
separated milk when mixed in the following 
proportions: Pigs weighing from twenty tu 
eighty pounds, two ounces of Indian meal 
to each quart of skimmilk; pigs weighing 
eighty to 125 pounds, four ounces of Indian 
meal to each quart of skimmilk; pigs from 
125 to 190 pounds, six ounces Indian meal to 
each quart of skimmilk. In these experi- 
ments it was not found profitable to feed 
beyond the weight of 180 or 190 pounds. 
The daily fuod consumed after these weights 
were reached cost more than the increased 
value of the pork. From experiments re- 
cently carried out in Germany, it was shown 
that profit in feeding ceases when the animal 
attains two hundred pounds in weight. It 
has been ascertained that two percent. of 
the live weight in food must be taken each 
day to support live weight. If the animal 
weighs three hundred pounds, this amounts 
to six pounds of food for that purpose daily, 
or over forty pounds per week, from which 
noprofit is derived. In another experiment 
the pigs were taken at ages ranging from 
tive to eight weeks. During the first hun- 
dred days of the experiment not far from 
two pounds of digestible food produced one 
pound of growth, while during the last fifty 
days the ratio was four pounds digestible 
food to one pound of growth. Every pound 
of pork made during the last fifty days cost 
double that made in the first hundred days. 
These experiments indicate that it is not 
advisable to keep pigs until they grow into 
large weights. 
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Warring with Weeds. 


There is no royal road to weedless farm’ 
ing. Following are some of the means of 
keeping weeds in check as summarized 
from Bailey’s ‘* Principles of Vegetable 
Gardening ’’: 

Practice rotation; keep ahead of the 
weeds. Certain weeds follow certain crops. 
When these weeds become serious, change 
the crop. 

Change the method of tillage. If a weed 
persists, try deeper or shallower plowing, or 
a different kind of harrow or cultivator, or 
till at different times and seasons. 

Harrow the land frequently when it is in 
farrow, or is waiting for a crop. Harrow 
it, if pussible, after seeding, and before the 
plants are high enough to be broken by the 
implement. Potatoes, corn and other things 
can be harrowed after they are several 
inches high ; and sometimes the land may be 
harrowed before the plants are up. 

Practice frequent tillage with light sur- 
face-working tools throughout the season. 
This is hard on weeds, and does the crop 
good. 

Pull or hoe out stray weeds that escape 
the wheel tools. 

Clean the land as soon as the crop is har- 
vested; and if the land lies open in the fall, 
till it occasionally. Many persons keep 
their premises scrupulously clean in the 
early season, but let them run wild late in 
the fall, and thus is the land seeded for the 
following year. 

Use clean seed, particularly of crops that 
are sown broadcast, and which, therefore, 
do not admit tillage. 

Do not let the weeds go to seed on the ma- 
nure piles, in the fence corners, and along 
the highway. 

Avoid coarse and raw stable manure, par- 
ticularly if it is suspected of harboring bad 
company. Commercial fertilizers may be 
used for a time on foul land. 

Sheep and pigs sometimes can be em- 
ployed to clean the weeds from foul and 
fallow land. Landinfested with Jerusalem 
artichokes is readily cleaned if hogs are 
turned in. 

Induce your neighbor to keep his land as 








clean as you keep yours. 

Rank pigweeds and their like are a com- 
pliment to a man’s soil. Land that will not 
grow weeds will not grow crops, for crops 
are only those particular kinds of weeds a 
man wants to raise. Weeds have taught us 
the lesson of good tillage. There is no indi- 
cation that they intend to remit their efforts 
in our behalf. 


—— 
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Making Clover Hay. 


With this method the valuable lea _ por- 
tion of the plant is all secured, the hay 
comes out without a particle of dust, the 
foliage maintains its natural green color 
and the blossoms their natural red color. 
The mower is started from nine to ten 
o’clock in the morning, or when the dew is 
practically all off, and run until five o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

The next day the wagons and loader are 
started at about the same time of day that 
the mower was started the day before and 
loading and unloading are carried on simul- 
taneously and as rapidly as possible uxtil 
five in the afternoon. No shaking up or 
stirring of the hay while in the swath is 
practiced. The hay is not touched except 
to put it on and take it off the wagon. The 
one cardinal point to be observed is that 
there is absolutely no outside moisture, in 
the form of dew or rain, on the hay when it 
goes into mow or stack. Itis for this rea- 
son that the loading is stopped at five 
o’clock. If there is a material dampness 
felt in the air at an earlier hour the loading 
is stopped. The hay pnt up in this manner 
contains a large amount of sap, so much 
that the men frequently complain of the 
great weight they have to handle. The 
great weight due to this sap causes the hay 
to settle very solidly, excluding the air 
and allowing a large amount of feed to be 
stored in a small space. There will be a 
small amount of spoiled hay on the top of 
the mow as in the case of silage. 

If any outside moisture is on the hay 
when put in it may burn out inside with 
great danger of setting fire to the buildings. 
A neighbor undertook to follow this methud, 
but did not take pains to observe all the 
details. He kept his wagons going after 
the dew began to fall, and as a result his 
rick burned out in the centre and caved in, 
and his hay was lost. This incident serves 
to emphasize the need of strict adherence to 
detail if we would succeed in agricultural 
operations. The little, seemingly unim- 
portant things often turn success into fail- 
ure. I put up hundreds of tons of clover in 
this manner and never have had any colored 
hay or any dust. W. E. PIERCE. 

Illinois. 








Bite-and-Sting Remedies. 


Bites and stings are common misfortunes. 
The bite of a dog, even when the animal is 
perfectly healthy, is attended with some 
danger. Physicians say that a healthy dog 
that snaps only in a moment of irritation 
will not often cause serious trouble. But 
there is always the doubt to make one 
uncomfortable. When there is reason tu 
suspect madness, the veterinarian: of the 
National Stockman advises that the wound 
should be sucked and then cauterized with 
a red-hot iron or stick caustic; the latter is 
much the easier and is said to be just as 
efficient. After cauterizing, the wound 
should be dressed as any other burn. Bak- 
ing soda made in a solution is very good to 
dress the wound. This latter is also very 
soothing for stings, though the remedy 
always at hand is equally good—saliva and 
earth mixed intoa paste. Snake bites are 
especially to be dreaded, as the action of 
the virus from a venomous snake is so very 
rapid that help unless almost instant is 
likely to be too late. Sucking the puncture 
is recommended by medical works, although 
it is attended with some danger. If the 
saliva be instantly ejected, the result may 
be all that is desired. Liquor is usually 
given for snake bites, because the action of 
the virus is to paralyze the nerve centre. 
Ammonia should be injected into the blood 
if there is any means at hand to do so. It 
would pay a family living in the country, 
where venomous reptiles abound, to keep a 
hypodermic syringe for this purpose alone. 
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The Muskmelon Patch. 


Repeated plantings are very important, 
especially in the event of a cold snap late in 
the spring. If your first planting is up they 
may all be cut off. The second planting 
would be already sprouted and ready to 
come through. If your second planting 
should meet a like fate your third planting 
would be reaiy to burst through the next 
warm day, and you would be a week or ten 
days ahead of your neighbor, who awaited 
for his first planting to come up before he 
made the next. 1 made this mistake once, 
and it was a costly one. 

When the plants have made the third leaf 
from the size of a dime to a quarter they 
should have the first thinning and the 
ground should be lightly stirred around 
them. If the first planting is good, healthy 
plants, pall out all but two or three of the 
most vigorous looking. By this time all 
three plantings will likely be up, and it may 
be that in some hills the second planting 
will have the thriftiest, healthiest-lodking 








plants. If this is the case, the hill may be 
established from this planting. It will not 
be necessary to thin any but the bunch, or 
planting from which the hill is to be estab- 
lished, this time. By the time the plants 
have the fourth or fifth leaf they should be 
again stirred and get their last thinning, 
leaving one plant in a place, the surplus 
plantsin the hill to be carefully pulled out, 
and the surplus hills can be easily chopped 
off with one stroke of the weeding hoe. 
Salisbury, Md. W. F. ALLEN. 





Farmers feel hard -times later and less 
severely than other classes, because their 
products are necessities, and will be bought 
so long as others have any money left, and 
because their position is comparatively inde- 
pendent and not wholly upset by stock- 
market flurries or by closing of factories. 
Unlike the speculative classes, they are not 
rich one year and bankrupt the next. They 
go along quite steadily without feeling the 
extreme effect of the industrial times and 
fairly free from worry along that particular 
line. In fact, the average farmer frets far 
more about the weather, the insects, the 
animal diseases and other natural foes than 
about the industrial condition of the coun- 
try. Of course the whole community is 
bound together toa certain extent, and no 
class can suffer without all the others sooner 
or later getting a share, but the farmer can 
weather the storm better than anybody else. 
Whether or not the‘present clouds in the 
nation’s financial horizon are cleared away, 
the farmer who has attended strictly to 
farming and has let other concerns alone 
will have no cause for sleepless nights. 
Fortunately the occupation in which the 
greatest numbers are engaged is at the same 
time the safest of all. Financial panics. and 
industrial scares are not bred on the farms. 
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Except in a few localities, no impzxove- 
ment has taken place in conditions through- 
out the Northeast so far this week. The 
soil moisture is nearly exhausted in many 
places, wells have been drying up, grass 
and grain are ripening prematurely, and even 
thetruit has been shuwing sume signs of 
the injury which sometimes precedes a June 
drop. The strawberry crop began to ripen 
before the fruit had reached full size and 
the yield will be less than usual, some dam- 
age having been done by frost as well as by 
want of enough moisture. Hardy vegetables 
and trees have been looking better than 
might be expected after so long a spell of 
dry weather, but all growing things have 
felt severely the need of rain to soak the 
earth down to the lowest plant roots. A 
drenching northeast storm would change 
the whole outlook ina week. Farmers are 
putting in an unusual amount of fodder 
crops to discount the expected shortage in 
hay. 
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Probably the largest currant -patch is 
located in Colorado, where a field of 1380 
acres is occupied by 135,000 currant bushes 
in rows seven feet apart and bushes 34 feet 
apart in the rows. At harvest time 150 
hands are employed at 1} cents per pound 
for picking. The produce is used for pre- 
serving and wines. 

William H. Knight has been elected sec- 
retary of the American Trotting Associa- 
tion to succeed the late J. H. Steiner. 
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THE PLOUGHMAN. 


With sturdy hands the ploughman holds 
The handles of his plow; 

His trousers hang in baggy folds, 
And furrows mark his brow; 

But with the hope that toiling brings 
He labors on, out there, 

Where Nature’s putting on the things 
That help to make her fair. 


The ploughman’s shoulders droop, his eyes 
Have noexultant fire, 
And oft he straightens up and sighs, 


Perhaps for something higher. 

He scrapes the damp earth from his boots, 
And then goes plodding on, 

And now and then bumps into roots 
That jar him pro and con. 


The ploughman does not fret because 
Some stock has had a slump, 
But, gripping hard, he sets his jaws 
And runs against a stump; 
Or worries till the rein is free 
From ‘neath the gray mare’s tail, 
Or turns a little while to see 
The chipmonk on the rail. 


The smell of burning wood floats by 
Upon the tranquil air; 

The crow sits with a watchful eye, 
O‘erlooking things out there, 

The ploughman scents the sweet, fresh earth, 
He murmurs, *“ Gee, there, Fan!’’ 

And toils away for all he’s worth 
To feed his fellow-man. 


There, with the hope that toiling brings, 
The ploughman works away, 
And, maybe, dreams of splendid things 
That he shall have some day; 
But -weetest of the joys he knows 
Is that. which comes to sit 
Within his breast when sunset shows 
Him that it’s time to quit. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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DISEASE. 


We have the preventive and Cure in Purifine. our 
antiseptic and disinfectant chemical in liquid fori 
containing the astringent nealing and purifying prop: 
erties in solution. Simply diluting with warm water 
as per directions we furnish, prepares it as a wash 


for the mouth, allowing some to be swallowed, which 
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HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting an 
disease, so liable to ,ollow while eruptions an 

‘rms are rmitted to remain on the skin. 

losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 

C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York, 
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N, Staring Coat, 


Indigestion, Stomach Staggers. 


Colds, Influenza, Inflamea 
Lungs, Pleuro-Pneumonia. 
COLIC, Bellyache, Wind-Blown, 


nge, Eruptions, 


6c. each; Stable Case, Ten Specifics, Book, &¢ , &% 
At druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of pric® 
Humphreys’ Medicine Co., Cor. William & JubB 


Streets. New York. 
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Yours truly. 
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Dulwick Mill, Sydney, N. 8. W.. Australis. 
432 New Canterbury Road, (ct. 25, ‘02 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 
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HARRY SMITH 


Is Known the World Over 


as being the oldest and only really reliable cure for Spavins, Ringbone, Splints, Curbs : 


and all other forms of Lameness, It has met with the unqualified endorsement 


horsemen every where, in all localities and under all conditions. It never fails, but cur 


quinkly and permanen 


tly. 1 
addition to being hhe best stable remedy known, it is unequalled as a liniment for 
gists. Price $1; six bottlesfor=) § 


lly by all d 
We send valuable book, ‘A Treatise on the Horse,” rothsely illustrated, free upon reque= 


rea’, Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 
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$100 CASH PRIZE 
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It testi: of 
Will Tell You That You Ought Te Have This Book In You 
$10.00 CASH, we will send you, IF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. 
‘Thilo Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us (letter or postal) and Answer These 2 Questions: (G 
1st.—Name This Paper. 34—How Much Stock Have You? 
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